HENRYK ADAM ALEXANDER PIUS SIENKIEWICZ 
CHARCOAL SKETCHES - WHAT WENT ON IN WOOLLYHEAD 


I 


In which we are acquainted with 
the heroes, and which leads us to 
expect that something will follow. 


A deathly silence reigned in the Woollyhead village office. The 
Elder, an ageing peasant named Francis Beet, sat at the desk 
writing with great concentration. The Clerk, the young and 
hopeful Mr Skrofulowski, stood by the window picking his 
nose and swatting the flies. 

The office was as rich in flies as a cow-shed; the walls, of 
which the original colour was a mystery, were crawling with 
them. The same went for the picture hanging over the desk, 
the paper, the seals, the Crucifix and the Elder’s ledgers. 

The flies were crawling all over the Elder himself, as though 
he were their natural perch, but what attracted them most of 
all was the pomaded head of Mr Skrofulowski, which gave off 
a powerful smell of cloves. A whole swarm of them hovered 
above it, occasionally settling on the parting of the hair in live 
black patches. From time to time Mr Skrofulowski cautiously 
lifted his hand and brought it down suddenly with a resound- 
ing slap. The flies would noisily shoot up into the air, while 
Mr Skrofulowski bowed his head, picked out the corpses and 
flicked them onto the floor. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. A hush reigned over 
the whole village, as everyone was in the fields. Outside, a cow 
scratched itself against the wall, occasionally poking its wheez- 
ing nostrils and dribbling mouth through the window. Now 
and again it would swing its heavy head down to swat the flies 
off its chest, hitting the wall with its horn as it did so. Mr 
Skrofulowski would respond by leaning out of the window and 
shouting: ‘Watch it, damn you!’ after which he would go back 
to contemplating himself in the little mirror hanging just by 
the window, rearranging his hair and picking his nose phleg- 
matically. 


Eventually, the Elder broke the silence: 

‘Mr Skrofulowski,’ he said with a thick Mazovian accent, 
‘why don’t you write this ’ere report . . . ’m a bit clumsy at 
it. After all, you’re the Clerk.’ 

But Mr Skrofulowski was in a bad mood, and whenever he 
was in a bad mood, the Elder had to do everything himself. 

‘So what if I am the Clerk,’ he replied grandly. “The Clerk’s 
job is to write to the Governor or the Head of the District. 
When it’s a question of writing to another Elder, just like you, 
you can do it yourself.’ To which he added with majestic 
scorn: ‘What’s an Elder to me, anyway? A peasant, that’s all! 
You can butter a peasant, but he’s still a peasant.’ He looked 
in the mirror and smoothed his hair. But the Elder felt insult- 
ed, and answered back: 

‘What d’you mean? . . . Haven’t I taken tea with the Head?’ 

‘You don’t think I’m impressed by that, do you!’ answered 
Skrofulowski nonchalantly. ‘Anyway, I bet he didn’t give you 
any arrack with it.’ 

‘Well, you’re wrong, ’cause I got harrack too!’ 

‘Perhaps you did, but I still won’t write your report for 
you.’ To which the Elder angrily retorted: 

‘If your hintelligence is so delicate, then why did you apply 
for the job of Clerk?’ 

‘Nobody applied to you; I just si to be a friend of the 
Governor’s .. .’ 

‘Bloody pea friend! — Wisaesst he comes here, you start 
licking his arse so...” 

‘Beet, Beet! Hold your tongue, I warn you. All you peasants 
and this job are beginning to get on my nerves. An educated 
man only goes to seed surrounded by people like you. If you 
annoy me any more, I’ll throw this Clerkship to the devil, and 
you lot with it.’ 

“What’ll you do then, eh?’ 

“What! I suppose you think I’ll starve! An educated man can 
always manage. You don’t have to worry about an educated 
man. Only yesterday Inspector Stolbicki said to me: “Oh, 
Skrofulowski, you’d make a terrific sub-inspector; you really 
understand what makes the world go round!” — Sub-Inspector, 
see! You only have to drive round the distilleries and play 
cards with the gentry. You turn a blind eye on a thing or two 


and your pocket fills out nicely; and where d’you find a dis- 
tillery without cheating these days? D’you think Mr Skora- 
biewski here in Woollyhead doesn’t fiddle? Tell me another! — 
I spit on your clerkship. An educated man . . .’ 

‘The world won’t end just because you go.’ 

‘No, the world won’t end. But it’ll get pretty hot for you 
around here; they’ll be dipping a stick into that inkwell and 
writing on your back with it!’ At this the Elder began to 
scratch his head, saying: 

“You don’t have to get all worked up about it.’ 

‘Just you keep a hold on your tongue. . .’ 

‘All right then . . . all right.’ 

Again all was silent except for the Elder’s pen, which 
scraped away at the paper slowly. Finally he straightened up, 
wiped the pen on his frock-coat and said: 

“Well, I’ve finished . . . with God’s help.’ 

‘Read out what you’ve concocted.’ 

‘I haven’t concocted nothing — I’ve just written everything 
out as it should be.’ 

‘Come on, let’s hear it!’ 

The Elder took the paper in both hands and began to read 
out: 

“To the Elder of the village of Humbug. In the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Amen. The Governor said the 
Army lists must be done just after the Our Lady, but our reg- 
isters are in your parish with His Reverence, and some of our 
blokes have been working over with you, see? So you write it 
all out and send them all back here before the Our Lady if 
they’ve got their eighteen years. And if you don’t, you'll get 
clouted . . . Which God grant us all. Amen.’ 

The worthy Elder heard the vicar round his sermon off in 
this way every Sunday, and this seemed to him to fulfil all the 
requirements of decent stylistics as well as being quite essen- 
tial. But Skrofulowski started laughing. 

‘So that’s it, then?’ he asked. 

‘I’d like to see you do better.’ 

‘I will, because I feel ashamed for the whole of Woollyhead.’ 
Saying this, Skrofulowski sat down, took up the pen, made 
several circles in the air with it, as though gathering impetus, 
then started to write quickly. 


Soon the note was ready. The author smoothed his hair and 
began to read: 

‘From the Elder of Woollyhead to the Elder of the village 
of Humbug: Whereas the military lists are to be ready by such 
and such a day of such and such a year, at the request of high- 
er authorities, the Elder of the village of Humbug is hereby 
notified, re the lists of Woollyhead peasants now at the Parish 
registry, to remove these from the said registry and to remit 
them to Woollyhead at the earliest possibility. Peasants from 
Woollyhead at present employed in the Parish of Humbug are 
to report on the same day.’ 

The Elder eagerly drank in the words, while his face 
expressed rapture and an almost religious concentration. It all 
seemed so fine, so ceremonious, and so thoroughly official. 
That beginning, for instance; ‘Whereas the military lists etc . . .’ 
the Elder greatly admired this use of ‘whereas’, but somehow 
he could never quite fit it in himself, and even if he knew how 
to begin a letter, he simply could not carry on from there. 
With Skrofulowski, it just gushed out like water, and they 
could not have done a better job in the District Office. Now 
all he had to do was smear the seal, slam it down so the whole 
table shook, and there it was! 

‘That’s clever, all right,’ said the Elder. 

‘Well,’ said Skrofulowski, relenting, ‘I mean, Clerks write 
books and things. . .’ 

‘What? D’you write books too?’ 

‘Didn’t you know? And who writes the official ledgers, 
then?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the Elder. After a moment, he added: ‘Now 
the lists’ll be ready in no time.’ 

“You just make sure you get rid of all the loafers in the vil- 
lage.’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry, we'll manage to get rid of a lot.’ 

‘Remember that the Governor complained about the people 
of Woollyhead. He says they don’t work and only get drunk.’ 
“Beet doesn’t keep the people in order,’ he says, ‘and he’ll have 
to answer for it.’ 

‘I know,’ replied the Elder, ‘I’m always the one who has to 
answer for it. When Rozalka the blacksmith’s daughter gave 
birth, the court said give her twenty-five, just so she’d remem- 


ber next time that it’s not nice for an unmarried girl. And who 
ordered it? Me? — Not me; the court. And what’s it got to do 
with me anyway? I don’t care if they all have kids. The court 
ordered it, and then they all jump on me: “Didn’t you know 
corporal punishment’s been abolished?” says the Governor, 
and then a bash in the face, “and you can’t beat anyone any 
more!” and again he bashed me on the head. Well, I suppose 
that’s just my luck .. .’ 

At this point the cow banged the wall so hard that the 
whole office shook. 

‘Here, go to the devil!’ the Elder called out with bitterness. 

The Clerk sat down on the table and resumed picking his 
nose. 

‘It serves you right,’ he said, ‘why don’t you watch yourself 
a little? It'll be the same with all this drunkenness. One black 
sheep leads the others astray. Don’t we know who the ring- 
leader is, the one who drags everyone in Woollyhead off to the 
inn?’ 

‘Of course we don’t know, and as for the drunkenness, well, 
everyone needs a drink when they’ve been out in the fields all 
day.’ 

‘Pm only going to say one thing; just get rid of Turnip and 
everything will be all right.’ 

‘What am I supposed to do — pull his head off or some- 
thing?’ 

‘No, don’t pull his head off. They’re making out the con- 
scription lists. Just slip him on to the list, make him draw the 
short straw, and there you are.’ 

‘But he’s married, and he’s got a year-old son.’ 

‘Who’s to know that? He wouldn’t go and complain, and 
even if he did they wouldn’t listen. Everybody’s much too 
busy at conscription time.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Skrofulowski, Mr Skrofulowski! You don’t care 
about the drunkenness — you just fancy Turnip’s wife . . . and 
that’s a sin against God.’ 

‘And what’s it got to do with you? You just remember that 
your son’s nineteen and he’ll have to draw a straw too.’ 

‘I know, but I won’t let him go. If I can’t manage any other 
way, [ll buy him out.’ 

‘Oh well, if you’re that rich...’ 


‘The good Lord’s put a few coppers in my hands — not 
much, but it may be enough.’ 

‘Youre not going to pay eight hundred roubles with your 
coppers, are you?’ 

‘When I says Pll pay, I'll pay, even if I have to scrape 
together all my coppers. And if the Lord God lets me stay on 
as Elder, then maybe with His gracious help I'll manage to get 
it all back in a year or two.’ 

‘You may get it back, and on the other hand you may not. 
I need money too, and I’m not going to let you pocket all the 
takings. An educated man always has more expenses than a 
common fellow. But if we wrote Turnip down instead of your 
son, it would be a saving for you... You don’t find eight hun- 
dred roubles lying around in the street, you know.’ 

The Elder pondered for a moment. The thought of saving 
such a large sum began to dance before his eyes and titillate 
him pleasantly. 

‘But it’s always a risky thing,’ he said finally. 

‘You won’t even have to think about it.’ 

‘That’s what I’m scared of — you'll think it up with your 
head, and I’ll pay for it with mine.’ 

‘Well, if you really want to pay eight hundred roubles . . . 

‘Now I’m not saying I want to pay .. .’ 

‘Why not, if you’re so sure you'll get it back? But I 
wouldn’t count too heavily on keeping your post. There are 
still a few things they don’t know about you; if they knew what 
ITknow...’ 

‘But you dip into the village funds more than I do!’ 

‘I’m not referring to the village funds — [I’m alluding to a 
slightly more distant period .. .’ 

‘I’m not scared; I just did what I was told.’ 

‘I’d like to see you try to explain that to them.’ Having said 
this, the Clerk picked up his green check cord hat and left the 
office. 

The sun was low and the peasants were coming back from 
the fields. The Clerk met five mowers carrying scythes on 
their shoulders. 

‘The Lord be praised!’ they said, bowing to him. 

The Clerk merely nodded his pomaded head in acknow- 
ledgement, instead of replying with the customary ‘for ever 


> 


and ever!’, since he felt that this was not fitting for an educated 
man. 

That Mr Skrofulowski was an educated man everybody 
knew, and this fact could only have been doubted by spiteful 
or vicious people — the sort who get a flea in their ear and lose 
sleep over any person whose genius lifts him above the com- 
mon level. 

If we had, as we should, a full biographical dictionary of all 
our great men, the entry devoted to this exceptional person — 
whose portrait has for some unknown reason not yet appeared 
in any of our illustrated papers — would inform us that his first 
educational steps were taken in Dunceford, capital of the dis- 
trict of Dunceford, in which lies the village of Woollyhead. By 
the seventeenth year of his life, the youthful Skrofulowski had 
reached the second form and he would have risen higher just 
as swiftly had it not been for the fact that stormy times 
arrived, cutting short the strictly educational aspects of his 
career once and for all. Carried away by the ardour common 
to youth, Mr Skrofulowski, who had on previous occasions 
fallen victim to the injustice of his teachers, stood up at the 
head of his more passionate colleagues, began to cat-call at his 
persecutors, tore up his books, broke his ruler and pens, and 
abandoned Minerva for Mars and Bellona. 

There now dawned a period when he wore his trousers 
tucked into his boots and not over them, and when he sang 
‘All hail to you great lords!’ with an ardour full of bitter and 
fierce irony. Camp life, singing, clouds of tobacco-smoke, 
romantic adventures in billets — where young maidens wearing 
crucifixes on their breasts, their backs and God alone knows 
where else, refused nothing for the sake of the motherland and 
her chivalrous defenders — such a life was in complete har- 
mony with the passionate and tempestuous soul of the young 
Skrofulowski. In it he found the fulfilment of those dreams 
which had enflamed his imagination when he used to read 
under his desk in class The Adventures of Rinaldo Rinaldini and 
similar works which form the heart, develop the intellect and 
awaken the imagination of our youth. 

But this life also had its more sombre and risky aspects. His 
fiery courage often carried Mr Skrofulowski away. Just how 
effectively it could carry him away would be hard to believe 


were it not for the fact that even today the people of Humbug 
point to a fence that the best horse could never jump, and 
which Mr Skrofulowski — carried away one stormy night by 
the passionate desire to conserve himself longer for the 
. defence and happiness of the motherland — managed to clear 
with one leap. Whenever Mr Skrofulowski happens to go to 
Humbug, now that these times are long past, he contemplates 
this fence with something approaching disbelief, and thinks: 
‘The devil! I couldn’t make it now!’ 

After this superhuman exploit, which was even mentioned 
in despatches, fortune, which had hitherto defended Mr Skro- 
fulowski’s back like the apple of its eye, suddenly deserted him 
— clearly terrified by his courage. Not a week had passed 
before Mr Skrofulowski’s back, which had so heroically and 
insistently exposed itself, met not a bullet or a bayonet (thanks 
to Providence, which always knows best), but with a different 
and equally unfriendly implement of plaited hide adorned with 
a piece of lead at its extremity. This implement completely 
riddled the so far inviolate skin on the back and shoulders of 
our amiable hero. 

From that moment, a definite change began to take place in 
his feelings and his ideas. Lying face down on a straw mattress 
in the Woollyhead inn, he spent sleepless nights reflecting — 
just like St Ignatius Loyola — and he finally arrived at the con- 
clusion that every man ought to serve the public good with the 
weapon best suited to him. Thus the intelligentsia ought to 
serve with their heads and not their backs, for not everyone 
has a head, while every peasant has a back, and consequently 
he had exposed his own unnecessarily. What more could he do 
for the motherland with the weapons he had used until now? 
Jump over some other fence? No, once was quite enough — 
though not everyone could jump like that, he mused. 

Was he to go on shedding his blood? No, decidedly not. 
Quite enough had been spilt already. He would serve the pub- 
lic good in a completely new and pacific manner; with his 
intelligence, or rather, with his knowledge. As he knew a great 
deal, and particularly as he knew something about almost 
every inhabitant of the district of Dunceford, he was able to 
render quite exceptional service to the common good during 
the period of Pacification. 


And so he started along this new path of public service, 
which led him straight up to the village Clerkship. Now, as we 
have overheard, he was even dreaming of a Sub-Inspectorship. 

Even in his present post he was far from badly off. Secret 
knowledge always kindles respect for the bearer amongst other 
people. Since, as I mentioned earlier, my charming hero knew 
something about almost every inhabitant of the district of 
Dunceford, everyone treated him with the greatest respect, 
mingled with wariness, dreading to displease such an altogeth- 
er exceptional man. As a result, all the gentry bowed to him, 
as did all the peasants, taking their caps off from afar and 
exclaiming: “The Lord be praised!’ Here, however, I see that I 
must explain more clearly to my reader why Mr Skrofulowski 
did not reply with the customary ‘for ever and ever’. 

I have already mentioned that he considered it unsuitable 
for an educated man to do so, but there were also other rea- 
sons. Independent intellects tend to be daring and radical. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Mr Skrofulowski had decided, 
back in those stormy days, that ‘the soul’s just a lot of non- 
sense’. On top of this, the Clerk was at this moment absorbed 
by the publication of a Warsaw bookseller, a Mr Breslauer, 
entitled Isabella of Spain, or The Secrets of the Court of Madrid. 
This in every respect remarkable novel had enchanted and 
involved him so deeply that at one stage he even thought of 
dropping everything and leaving for Spain. ‘Marfori succeed- 
ed, so why shouldn’t I?’ he thought, recollecting the passage 
describing Marfori kissing Isabella’s stockings. He might 
indeed have set off in quest of these, for he was of the opinion 
that ‘one is completely wasted in this stupid country’, were he 
not held back by a different pair of stockings — native ones of 
which this epic will tell later. 

As a result of reading this /sabella of Spain, published peri- 
odically by Mr Breslauer to the greater glory of our literature, 
Mr Skrofulowski began to view the clergy and everything 
directly or indirectly connected with it with deep scepticism. 
And so he did not answer the mowers with the customary ‘for 
ever and ever’, but merely walked on. 

He walked and walked, and on his way he met some girls 
coming back from harvesting, carrying scythes on their shoul- 
ders. As they were passing by a vast puddle, they walked in 


single file, lifting their skirts up from behind and revealing 
beetroot-like legs. 

‘How are you, my little darlings!’ Mr Skrofulowski 
exclaimed, stopping on the same path. As each girl passed, he 
grabbed her round the waist, kissed her and then playfully 
pushed her into the puddle. The girls squealed and giggled so 
much you could see their back teeth, and when they had 
passed, the Clerk listened, not without pleasure, to what they 
said to each other. 

‘Oh, he ain’t half a nice gentleman, our Clerk!’ 

‘He’s all red and shiny like an apple!’ 

‘And his head smells just like a rose — when he grabs you 
round the waist, you go weak all over!’ 

The Clerk walked on, his mind full of pleasant thoughts. A 
little further on, by one of the cottages, he again heard people 
talking about him, so he stopped behind the fence. On the 
other side there was a dense cherry-orchard with beehives in 
it, and two women stood next to these, talking. One had her 
apron full of potatoes, which she was peeling. The other was 
saying: 

‘Oh my dear Stachowa, I’m so scared theyll take my 
Franek off with the soljers, it makes my skin creep.’ To which 
Stachowa replied: 

‘You'd best go and see the Clerk — yes, go and see the 
Clerk. If he can’t fix it, then nobody can.’ 

‘But my dear Stachowa, what can I give him? You can’t go 
to him empty-handed. The Elder’s easier; you can give him 
some white crayfish, or butter, or some flax, or a chicken; he’s 
not fussy — he’ll take anything. But the Clerk won’t even look. 
Oh, he’s terrible ambitious, he is. With him you just got to 
give money straight away.’ 

“You bet I won’t take no eggs or chickens from you,’ mut- 
tered the Clerk. ‘Do they think I take bribes or something? Go 
to the devil with your wretched chickens!’ He separated the 
branches of a cherry-tree and was just about to call out to the 
women when he suddenly heard the rumble of a chaise behind 
him. 

The Clerk turned round to look. In the chaise sat a young 
student, with his cap cocked over one ear and a cigarette in his 
teeth. He was being driven by the same Franek the women had 


been talking about a moment before. Leaning out of the 
chaise, the student caught sight of Mr Skrofulowski, where- 
upon he waved and called out: 

‘How are you, Mr Skrofulowski? What’s new? Still smear 
your head with two inches of pomade, do you?” 

‘Your servant!’ answered Skrofulowski, bowing low. But 
when the chaise had passed, he quietly called after it: ‘I hope 
you break your neck before you get there!’ 

The Clerk detested this student. He was a cousin of the 
Skorabiewskis and always came to spend the summer with 
them. Skrofulowski not only loathed him: he was also scared 
of him. The young man was a joker as well as a great dandy, 
and he regularly made fun of Skrofulowski. He was the only 
person in the whole neighbourhood who was not in the slight- 
est intimidated by the Clerk. Once he had even barged in on a 
village meeting, and proceeded to call Mr Skrofulowski a fool 
in unequivocal terms, telling the peasants to ignore him. Mr 
Skrofulowski would gladly have taken his revenge — but what 
could he do? He knew something interesting about everyone 
else, but he had absolutely nothing on this one. 

The student’s arrival was rather inconvenient from another 
point of view as well, so he walked on frowning, not stopping 
until he had reached a cottage that stood a little way from the 
road. When he beheld this cottage, his face lit up once more. 
If anything, it was poorer than the others, but it looked tidy. 
The front was swept clean and the little yard was carpeted 
with rushes. By the fence lay a pile of small logs. A log with 
an axe stuck in it leant against a block. A little further stood a 
barn with its door open, and beside it a construction which 
served as pigsty and cowshed. Beyond this stretched an enclo- 
sure in which a horse was stepping from foot to foot as it 
grazed. A great pool of liquid manure with two pigs lying in it 
glistened in front of the pigsty. Ducks strutted about near the 
pool, shaking their heads and fishing beetles out of the dung. 
A cock was scratching about among the woodchips by the 
block, clucking madly whenever it found a grain or a worm. 
The hens waited for this call, ready to rush up and peck at the 
titbit, snatching it away from each other. 

In front of the house, a woman was winnowing hemp in a 
hackle, singing to herself quietly. Beside her lay a dog, its front 


paws outstretched, snapping at the flies that kept settling on its 
torn ear. 

The woman was young — perhaps twenty years old — and 
strikingly handsome. She wore the usual peasant bonnet on 
her head. A white blouse held in by a red ribbon revealed the 
outlines of two full healthy breasts, like a couple of young cab- 
bages. Everything about the woman radiated health. She was 
wide in the shoulders and the hips and narrow in the waist. 
Her figure was supple and doe-like. 

Yet her features were fine, her head small and her complex- 
ion even a little pale, though at this moment it was gilded by 
the rays of the sun. She had large black eyes, fine brows, a 
small thin nose and lips like cherries. Rich dark tresses peeped 
out from under her bonnet. 

As the Clerk walked up, the dog lying by the hackle got to 
its feet, put its tail between its legs and began to growl, baring 
its teeth in a quivering grin. 

‘Kruczek!’ called the woman in a high hasmonions voice, 
‘lie down, or I'll . 

‘Good evening, Mrs Turnip,’ said the Clerk. 

‘Good evening, Mr Clerk,’ answered the woman, without 
stopping her work. 

‘Your man at home?’ 

‘He’s working in the forest.’ 

‘Oh, pity . . . There’s some official business fer him.’ 

For poor people, anything to do with officialdom invariably 
spells trouble. The woman stopped her winnowing. 

‘What is it?’ she said uneasily, with a look of fear. 

The Clerk had come in through the gate and was standing 
beside her. 

‘Give us a kiss and [Il tell you.’ 

‘We can do without that!’ retorted the woman. But the 
Clerk had already managed to catch her round the waist and 
pull her over towards him. 

‘Let go, sir! Pll scream . . .’ cried the woman, desperately 
trying to disengage herself. 

‘Come to me this evening, eh? . . .” whispered the Clerk, 
without letting go. 

‘I won’t come tonight nor any other night!’ 

‘My beauty .. . my Marysia.. .” 


‘Sir! It’s an insult to God! Sir!’ Saying this, she made even 
more violent efforts to free herself, but Mr Skrofulowski was 
strong, and he would not let go. They began to struggle, and 
finally the woman fell over the hackle and on to the woodchips 
with the Clerk on top of her. 

‘Oh my God! Help!’ she squealed. 

At this point Kruczek came to her rescue. His hair bristled 
and he leapt at the Clerk, barking furiously. As the latter was 
lying face down and backside up, and as he was wearing only 
a short jacket, Kruczek went for that part of the corduroys not 
covered by it. He got through the cord, bit into the nankeen, 
got through the nankeen, bit into the skin, got through the 
skin, and it was only when he felt he had a good mouthful that 
he began to jerk his head viciously and tug. 

‘Jesus, Mary!’ yelled the Clerk, forgetting that he was an 
esprit fort. 

The woman jumped up. The Clerk leapt to his feet franti- 
cally, as though he had been scalded, while Kruczek stood up 
on his hind legs, refusing to let go. The Clerk seized a log and 
began hitting out blindly behind his back with it, and finally 
Kruczek, having caught a blow in the small of his back, leapt 
aside, whining pitifully. After a moment, however, he returned 
to the attack. 

‘Get that dog away! Get that Devil away!’ screamed the 
Clerk, waving the log desperately. 

The woman called the dog and pushed him out through the 
gate. Still panting heavily, they looked at each other in silence. 

‘Oh what a terrible thing! Why did you have to take a fancy 
to me?’ exclaimed the woman, terrified by the bloody turn 
events had taken. 

“Vengeance on you!’ shouted the Clerk, ‘Vengeance! Just 
you wait! Turnip’ll go to the Army. I wanted to help . . . but 
now ... you'll come to me yet . . . Vengeance!’ 

The poor woman blenched and spread her arms. She 
opened her mouth as if to say something. But by now the 
Clerk, having picked up his check green cord hat, was beating 
a hasty retreat, waving the log with one hand and holding up 
his miserably torn cords and nankeens with the other. 


If 


A few other persons and a sorry sight. 


About an hour later, Turnip returned from the forest on one 
of the manor carts with Lukasz the carpenter. Turnip was as 
tall as a poplar and very tough — built to wield an axe. He went 
to the forest every day now, as the squire had sold to the Jews 
all the woods on which there was no easement, and all the 
pines were being felled. Turnip earned well, for his work was 
good. When he spat in his hands, grabbed the axe, swung it, 
grunted and struck, the whole tree would shake, and a chip 
half-a-yard long would fly off. And he had no equal for load- 
ing the wood on to the carts. The Jews, who moved about the 
wood with their measuring-sticks, gazing at the tree-tops as 
though they were searching for crows’ nests, could not help 
wondering at his strength. Drysla, a wealthy merchant from 
Dunceford, would say to him: 

‘Oh, Turnip, you’re a devil of a fellow! Here, six coppers 
for vodka — no, wait; five coppers for vodka .. .’ 

Turnip just went on swinging his axe so hard that the 
sound carried. Sometimes, just to keep his spirits up, he would 
call out: ‘Ho-op, Hop!’ The cry would vanish amongst the 
trees, and then the echo would send it back. Again there would 
be silence, except for the crash of his axe. At times the pines 
would break this with the usual soughing of their branches. 

Sometimes the lumberjacks would sing, and in this too 
Turnip had no rival. It was a treat to hear him bellowing out 
the song he had taught the others: 


‘Something in the wood went crash, 
Down it came with a dreadful smash. 
A poor old gnat fell off a pine, 

He hit the ground and broke his spine.’ 


And so on. 
At the inn too, Turnip was much in evidence. He was 


extremely fond of spirits, and became very pugnacious when 
drunk. One day he made such a big hole in the head of 
Damazy, one of the manor stable-boys, that Jozwowa the 
housekeeper swore she could see his soul through it. Another 
time, when he was only seventeen, he had a fight at the inn 
with some soldiers on leave. Mr Skorabiewski, who was still 
Elder at the time, called him over to the office, gave him a box 
or two on the ears, for form’s sake, and asked benevolently: 

‘Turnip, for God’s sake! How on earth did you manage? 
There were seven of them!’ to which Turnip replied: 

‘Well, your honour, their legs go bad from marching and as 
soon as I touched one of them, he’d just fall over.’ 

Mr Skorabiewski hushed up the affair. He was always par- 
ticularly kind to Turnip: the old women even used to whisper 
in each other’s ears that Turnip was his son: You can see the 
son-of-a-bitch has a gentleman’s bearing . 

This was in fact not the case, although it was true that 
everyone knew Turnip’s mother anid no one had ever met his 
father. Turnip himself had been tenant of a house and four 
acres of land when the enfranchisement came. From then on 
he worked the land as his own, and as he was thrifty, things 
went quite well for him. Then he married, and he could not 
have found a better woman. So everything would probably 
have gone very well, had it not been for his exaggerated fond- 
ness for vodka. But there was nothing to be done about it. 
Whenever anyone made an observation, he would immediately 
retort: ‘If I drinks, it’s my business, and you keep out of it!’ 

He feared no one in the village, and only knew manners in 
front of the Clerk. If he saw the green hat, the turned-up nose 
and the goatee beard slowly swaggering down the road on long 
legs, he would go for his cap immediately. The Clerk knew a 
few things about Turnip. Turnip had been asked to transport 
some papers during the stormy days, and he had agreed. What 
was it to him? Anyway, he was only fifteen at the time, just a 
boy watching the pigs and the geese. Nevertheless, he now felt 
that he might have to answer for carting those papers about, 
and consequently he was afraid of the Clerk. 

Such was Turnip. 

When he got back from the forest that day, the woman ran 
out of the hut to meet him with tears and wailing. 


‘Oh, you poor thing! I won’t be seeing you for much longer, " 
I won’t be washing your shirts or cooking your food. You'll go 
off to the ends of the earth, you poor wretch!’ Turnip was 
taken aback. 

‘Have you been eating parsley, woman, or did you get stung 
by a fly?’ 

‘I ain’t been eating nothing, and nothing’s bitten me, but 
the Clerk came here and he says you can’t wriggle out of the 
army in no way now. Oh, you'll be sent to the ends of the 
earth!’ 

He started asking her what and how, so she told him every- 
thing, only concealing the Clerk’s lechery, fearing that Turnip 
might go and say something stupid to him or, worse still, beat 
him up, only making matters worse. 

‘You idiot!’ said Turnip at last. ‘What are you bleating 
about? They won’t take me into the army ’cause I’m too old, 
and anyway, I’ve got a house, I’ve got land, Pve got you, 
stupid, and I’ve got that bleeding nuisance too.’ Saying this, he 
pointed to a cradle in which the bleeding nuisance, that is to 
say a tough one-year-old boy, was kicking away and yelling 
hard enough to deafen the dead. : 

The woman began to wipe her eyes on the apron, but went 
on. 
‘That doesn’t mean anything! Doesn’t he know about all 
them papers you were carting about from forest to forest?’ 

Here, Turnip began to scratch his head. 

‘Aye, he knows all right . . .. And after a moment he added: 
‘ll go and talk to him — maybe there’s nothing to worry 
about.’ 

‘Yes, go,’ said the woman, ‘but take a rouble with you. You 
can’t go near him without a rouble.’ 

Turnip took a rouble from the chest and set off to see the 
Clerk. 

The Clerk was a bachelor, so he did not live in a separate 
house. He lived in one of the stone farm-hands’ quarters by 
the lake. There he had two rooms to himself with a separate 
hall-way. 

The first room was empty but for some straw and a pair of 
gaiters, while the second served as both bedroom and sitting- 
room. There was a bed, which was almost never made up, and 


on it two pillows without covers, shedding their down. Next 
to it stood a table; on it were an inkstand, a few pens, some 
official books, a dozen or so numbers of Mr Breslauer’s 
edition of Isabella of Spain, two dirty English collars, a jar of 
pomade, some cigarette-holders, and finally a candle in a tin 
candlestick with a few flies drowned in the wax around the 
reddish wick. 

By the window hung a sizable mirror, and opposite stood a 
chest of drawers containing the Clerk’s flamboyant toilette; 
pants of every shade, waistcoats of magical colours, ties, 
gloves, patent shoes and even a top hat, which the Clerk would 
don when he had to go to the district town of Dunceford. 

At the moment of which we speak, the Clerk’s cords and 
nankeens were resting on a chair by the bed, while the Clerk 
himself lay on it, reading the latest number of Mr Breslauer’s 
edition of Isabella of Spain. 

His condition — the Clerk’s not Mr Breslauer’s — was terri- 
ble. So terrible that one would need the style of a Victor Hugo 
to depict just how terrible it really was. 

To begin with, his wound kept him in agony. His reading 
of Isabella, usually his most pleasant distraction and solace, 
now increased not only his suffering but also the bitterness he 
felt after the incident with Kruczek. 

He felt a little feverish and found it difficult to concentrate. 
Terrible dreams visited him from time to time. He was just 
reading about the young Serrano making his appearance at the 
Escorial, covered in wounds, after his glorious victory over the 
Carlists. The young Isabella was pale and moved as she 
received him. The muslin on her breast heaved with passion. 

‘General, are you hurt?’ she asked Serrano, her voice quiv- 
ering. 

At this point, the unhappy Skrofulowski began to fancy that 
he was Serrano. 

‘Oh, yes, I am indeed hurt,’ he replied in a dispirited tone. 
‘Forgive me, most noble lady, but I cannot tell you where . . . 
etiquette will not permit ... Oh... Oh, damn that .. .’ 

“You must rest, General. Sit down, sit down. Tell me of 
your chivalrous deeds.” 

‘I can tell you everything, but sitting down is out of the 
question!’ exclaimed Serrano in despair. ‘Oh, forgive me, my 


Queen. That cursed Krucz . . . That cursed Don José. . . 
Oooh...’ 

Here pain shattered the dream. Serrano looked round; the 
candle on the table crackled as one of the flies soaked in wax 
began to burn. Other flies were crawling over the walls. So it 
was one of the farm-hands’ quarters and not the Escorial, and 
there was no Queen Isabella. Now Mr Skrofulowski came back 
to his senses completely, lifted himself on the bed, soaked a 
kerchief in the jug of water standing under it and changed his 
compress. 

After this he turned his face to the wall and fell asleep, or 
rather, sank into a dreamy torpor and once more found himself 
galloping towards the Escorial by special post. 

‘My dear Serrano! My darling! I'll dress your wounds 
myself,’ whispered the Queen. 

The hair bristled on Serrano’s head. He realised the full 
horror of his position. How could he disobey the Queen, and 
yet how could he submit to such an intimate operation? Cold 
sweat was forming on his brow, when suddenly . . . 

Suddenly the Queen vanished and the door opened with a 
crash, revealing none other than Don José, Serrano’s bitter 
foe. 

‘What do you want? Who are you?’ called out Serrano. 

‘It’s me — Turnip,’ replied Don José bashfully. 

Skrofulowski woke up for the second time. The Escorial 
had once again turned into the farm-hands’ quarters. The can- 
dle was still burning, the fly by the wick was crackling and 
shooting out blue droplets. In the doorway stood Turnip, and 
behind him . . . the pen is trembling in my hand . . . Kruczek 
had thrust his head and neck through the open door. The 
monster’s eyes were fixed on Mr Skrofulowski and something 
akin to a leer hovered on his face. 

Mr Skrofulowski really did come out in a cold sweat, and 
only one thought flashed through his head: “Turnip’s come to 
break my bones, and Kruczek’s here to help . . .’ 

‘What do you both want here?’ he screamed in terror. 

Turnip put a rouble on the table and said humbly: 

‘It’s me, your honour. I’ve come about that draft...’ 

‘Out! Out! Out!’ bellowed Skrofulowski, whose courage had 
suddenly returned. He leapt to his feet and made for Turnip 


menacingly, but at that moment pain from the Carlist wound 
seared through him, and he fell back on to the pillows with 
stifled moans. 


Ill 


Rumunation followed by Eureka. 


The wound began to fester. 

I expect that my fair readers are beginning to shed tears for 
my hero, so before one of them swoons I will hasten to say that 
he did not die of this wound. He was destined to live on for a 
long time yet. Besides, if he had died I should have had to 
break my pen and end the tale. But since he did not, I shall 
get on with it. 

As we have seen, the wound began to fester, but this unex- 
pectedly turned to the advantage of the Grand Chancellor of 
Woollyhead. This came about very simply; the wound attract- 
ed all the cardinal humours, which promptly left his head, 
allowing him to think more clearly. And he immediately 
realised that he had been very foolish until now. Just consider: 
the Clerk had, as you might say, set his heart on Turnip’s wife 
— and little wonder, for you would not find better in the whole 
district of Dunceford — so he wanted to get rid of Turnip. 
Once Turnip had been conscripted into the army, the Clerk 
could throw all restraint to the winds. 

However, it was not all that easy to slip Turnip on to the 
list in lieu of the Elder’s son. A Clerk is a great power, and Mr 
Skrofulowski was a great power amongst Clerks, but unfortu- 
nately he was not the deciding authority in the matter of con- 
scription. He would have to get round the Rural Guard, the 
Military Commission, the District Governor and the Superin- 
tendent of the Guard, and none of these was particularly inter- 
ested in endowing the army and state with a Turnip in 
preference to a Beet. 

‘Slip him on to the recruitment lists — and then what?’ my 
likable hero asked himself. They would check the lists, and 
since the registers have to be enclosed and since Turnip could 
not be gagged, they might smell a rat, and he might even lose 


his Clerk’s post, and that would be that. 

The greatest men have made mistakes under the influence 
of passion, and their greatness lies in their readiness to admit 
this. Skrofulowski admitted to himself that in promising to 
Beet that he would put Turnip on the draft list he had made 
the first mistake, that in going to assault Turnip’s wife by her 
hackle he had made the second, and that in scaring her and her 
husband with the idea of conscription he had blundered for 
the third time. O exalted moment, when the truly great man 
says to himself ‘I’m an ass!’, you came to Woollyhead! You 
flew in on wings from the place where the sublime rests on the 
supreme, for at that very moment, Skrofulowski did quite dis- 
tinctly say to himself: 

‘’m an ass!’ 

But was he to drop the plan now, now that he had already 
baptised it with the blood of his own (in his excitement, he 
said: of his own breast), was he to abandon it now that he had 
consecrated it with a brand new pair of cords (for which he 
had still not paid Srul the tailor), and a pair of nankeens which 
he had only worn once or twice? No. Never! On the contrary: 
now that his appetite for Turnip’s wife had been heightened 
by a desire for vengeance on them both, and Kruczek as well, 
Skrofulowski swore to himself that it would be lunacy not to 
make things hot for Turnip. 

So he began to ponder over the ways and means for the 
whole of the first day, regularly changing his compresses, he 
pondered for the whole of the second, still changing the com- 
presses, and he pondered all through the third, still changing 
the compresses, and can my reader imagine what he thought 
up? — Precisely nothing. 

On the fourth day the village messenger brought him some 
diachylum from the Dunceford chemist. Skrofulowski smeared 
some on to a dressing, applied it, and behold the miraculous 
effects of this medicamentum — almost immediately exclaimed: 

‘T’ve found it!’ 

He had indeed found something. 


IV 


Which could be entitled: ‘The Beast is Netted’. 


A few days later, whether five or six I do not rightly ‘know, 
Elder Beet, Councillor Gomula and young Turnip were sitting 
in the side-parlour of the Woollyhead inn. The Elder took up 
his glass. eee 

‘Why don’t you quit arguing about it when there’s nothing 
to argue about,’ he said. 

‘I say the Frenchman won’t let the Prussian get him,’ said 
Gomula, banging his fist on the table. 

“The Prussian’s a clever rascal,’ retorted Turnip. 

“So what, he’s clever? The Turk’ll help the French, and the 
Turk’s the strongest of all.’ 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about — Garibaldo’s 
the strongest.’ 

“What are you on about now? Where d’you fish this Garib- 
aldo out of?’ 

‘I didn’t fish him up nowhere — didn’t they say that six 
years back he sailed up the Vistula with boats and a lot of 
men? Only he di’n’t like the beer in Warsaw, ’cause he’s used 
to better, so he went back.’ 

‘Don’t talk such rot — Every Kraut’s a Jew!’ 

‘Garibaldo ain’t no Kraut!’ 

“What is he then?’ 

“Well, I mean . . . I suppose he’s just another emperor!’ 

“You’re bloody clever, you are!’ 

“You’re not much cleverer . . .’ 

“You’d better have another drink,’ said the Elder. 

‘Your health, friend!’ 

“Your health!’ 

‘Cheers!’ 

‘Cheers!’ 

“The Lord grant happiness!’ 

All three drank, but since the Franco-Prussian war was on, 
Councillor Gomula came back to politics. 

“The French,’ he said, ‘are a lecherous people. I don’t 
remember them, but my father used to tell how when they was 


billeted on us it was like the Day of Final Judgment in Wool- 
lyhead. They was awful interested in the women. Next door to 
us lived Stag (Walenty’s father), and they had a Frenchman in 
the house — maybe even two; I can’t remember. One night Stas 
wakes up and says to his wife; “Kaska, Kaska! Look, the 
Frenchman’s tinkering about with you.” And she says; “Yes, I 
know.” So Stag says; “Well, tell him to go and get lost!” and 
the woman says; “Just you try and talk to him — he don’t 
understand Polish.” So what could he do?’ 

‘Come on, let’s have another drink,’ said Beet after a while. 

‘God grant happiness!’ 

‘The Lord be generous!’ 

‘Your health!’ 

So they had another drink, and as they were drinking 
arrack, Turnip slammed his empty glass down on the table and 
said: 

‘Ah, it’s good stuff — really good!’ 

‘Have some more,’ said Beet. 

‘Pour it out!’ 

Turnip was getting redder, and Beet kept filling his glass. 

‘You can lift a bushel of peas on to your back with one hand 
all right, but I bet you’d be scared of going to war . . .’ he said 
to Turnip after a while. 

‘Why should I be scared? If it’s just a question of fighting, 
I can fight!’ 

‘Some people is small and brave, others is big, strong and 
yeller,’ Gomulta chipped in. 

‘Rubbish!’ retorted Turnip, ‘I’m not yeller!’ 

‘Who knows?’ rejoined Gomula. 

‘I can tell you,’ retorted Turnip, showing a fist the size of a 
loaf of bread, ‘that I’'d only have to put this fist in your spine, 
and you’d fall apart like an old barrel.’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

‘Give over,’ interrupted the Elder. ‘You’re not going to 
start a fight, are you? Have another drink instead.’ 

They did have another drink, but this time Beet and 
Gomula only wetted their lips. Turnip knocked back a full 
glass of arrack, and it went straight to his head. 

‘Now embrace each other,’ said the Elder. 

Turnip almost burst into tears over the slobbering embrace, 


which meant that he was pretty drunk. He then began bitterly 
lamenting a roan calf which had died in his shed one night a 
couple of weeks earlier. 

‘Oh, the Lord God took such a beautiful calf from me!’ he 
wailed pitifully. 

‘Come on, don’t get upset,’ said Beet. ‘The Clerk got a 
paper from the District Office today, and it says the manor 
wood’s going to be for the peasants.’ 

To which Turnip answered: © 

“That’s justice! I mean, the squire didn’t plant the wood, 
did he?’ But his mind went back to his woes. 

‘Oh, it wasn’t half a good beast. When it nudged the cow 
during sucking, her arse nearly hit the beams.’ 

*The Clerk said...’ 

‘Damn the Clerk!’ interrupted Turnip angrily. ‘The Clerk 
means as much to me as your big toe.’ 

‘Watch out he don’t revenge himself. Here, have another 
drink.’ 

They had yet another drink. Turnip felt comforted and sat 
down on the stool quietly. Just then, the door opened to reveal 
the green hat, turned-up nose and goatee beard of the Clerk. 
Turnip, whose cap was perched on the back of his head, threw 
it to the floor, stood up and gurgled: 

‘Lord be praised!’ 

‘Is the Elder here?’ asked the Clerk. 

“Yes! answered three voices. 

The Clerk approached, while Szmul the innkeeper rushed 
up with a glass of arrack. Skrofulowski sniffed at it, made a 
face and sat down by the table. There was silence for a 
moment. Then Gomula started. 

‘Mister Clerk?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Is it true about the wood?’ 

‘Yes, quite true, only you must all sign the request togeth- 
fo a 

‘I ain’t signing nothing,’ said Turnip, who felt a repugnance 
common to all peasants towards signing his name. 

‘Nobody’s asking you to. If you don’t sign, you won’t get 
anything. It’s up to you.’ 

Turnip started scratching his head, while the Clerk went on 


in an official tone, speaking to the Elder and the Councillor. 

‘Yes, it is true about the wood, but everyone has to fence 
off his own part, so there are no quarrels afterwards.’ - 

‘Yeah! The fence’ll cost more than the forest’s worth,’ but- 
ted in Turnip. 

The Clerk ignored him. 

‘The authorities,’ he said to the Elder and the Councillor,’ 
are providing money for the cost of the fence. Everyone will 
make a profit on it, as they’re sending fifty roubles per lot.’ 

Turnip’s eyes began to sparkle drunkenly. 

‘In that case I'll sign. Where’s the money?’ 

‘[’ve got it,’ said the Clerk, ‘and here’s the document.’ Say- 
ing this, he produced a piece of paper folded in four and read 
out something that the peasants listened to with delight, 
though to tell the truth they did not grasp a single word. Had 
Turnip been a little more sober, however, he would have 
noticed the Elder winking at the Councillor. 

‘Well, who’s first?’ said the Clerk, producing the money. 

They took turns to sign, but when Turnip took the pen 
Skrofulowski pulled away the document and said: 

‘Maybe you don’t want to? Everything’s voluntary here.’ 

“You bet I want to!’ 

The Clerk shouted: 

‘Szmul!’ 

Szmul appeared in the doorway. 

‘What does Mister Clerk want?’ 

‘Come and witness that this is all voluntary.” Then he said 
to Turnip once more: 

‘Maybe you don’t want to?’ But Turnip had already signed, 
making a blot about the size of Szmul. He took the money 
from the Clerk, all fifty roubles of it, put it away in his shirt 
and called: 

‘Bring more harrack!’ 

Szmul brought it. They had a couple more draughts, and 
then Turnip leant his fists on his knees and started dozing. He 
lurched once, lurched again, and finally fell off the stool, 
mumbling as he fell: 

‘The Lord be merciful to me a sinner!’ 

His wife did not come to fetch him, knowing she would not 
go unscathed if he was drunk. It often happened. The follow- 


ing day, Turnip would kiss her hands and beg forgiveness. 
When sober, he would never say anything unpleasant to her, 
but when drunk, he would often let her have it. So Turnip 
spent the night at the inn. The next day he woke up at sunrise. 
He looked round, his eyes wide with amazement as he per- 
ceived that he was not at home but at the inn, and not even in 
the side-parlour where he had been on the previous evening, 
but in the public room beyond the counter. He crossed him- 
self, then took a second look round. The sun was already rising 
and throwing its rays through the multi-coloured windows on 
to the counter. Szmul, wearing his burial shirt and zizith, 
stood by the window, swaying as he recited his prayers. 

*‘Szmul, you infidel!’ yelled Turnip. 

Szmul took no notice. He swayed backwards and forwards, 
then took something out of his shirt, kissed it, and went on 
wailing at the Lord God, thanking Him for the dawn and the 
sun in the sky, for tearing the night off the earth and making 
day, for being strong and great. 

Turnip began to scratch, just like any peasant who has 
spent a night at the inn, and suddenly he came across the 
money. 

‘Jesus, Mary! What’s this?’ 

Meanwhile, Szmul had stopped praying, and, taking off the 
shirt and zizith, went into the parlour to put them away. He 
came back slowly, very grave and calm. 

‘Szmul!’ 

“What d’you want?’ 

‘What’s this money I’ve got?’ 

‘Don’t you know, stupid? Yesterday you agreed with the 
Elder that you’d go and report to the ranks instead of his son; 
you took the money and signed the contract.’ 

The peasant went white as a sheet. He threw his cap to the 
floor, threw himself on to the floor as well and started sobbing 
so loud that the window-panes shuddered. 

‘Now get out, you soljer,’ said Szmul phlegmatically in 
Russian. 

Half an hour later, Turnip returned home. His wife, who 
was cooking, heard the gate open and angrily ran out to meet 
him. 

‘You drunkard!’ she began, but when she saw him she 


shuddered, for he was barely recognisable. ‘What’s wrong with 
you?’ 

Turnip went into the house, but found himself unable to 
utter a single word. He sat on the bench for a while staring at 
the floor. The woman started asking and eventually got every- 
thing out of him. 3 

‘They sold me just like the Jews sold Christ!’ he concluded, 
ignoring the fact that Christ had been sold under somewhat 
different conditions. Then she began to wail, he joined in, and 
the child in the cradle started yelling its head off, while 
Kruczek howled so pitifully in the doorway that women 
rushed out of their houses, clutching spoons and asking each 
other: 

‘What’s going on over at the Turnips’?’ 

‘I suppose he must have beaten her up or something.’ 

She was indeed wailing louder than Turnip, for the poor 
woman loved him more than anything else in the world. 


V 


In which we are acquainted with the legislative 
body of Woollyhead and its leading lights. 


On the following day there was a session of the village court. 
Councillors gathered from all over the neighbourhood, with 
the exception of the gentlemen, alias the nobility, several of 
whom were councillors. But these few did not wish to differ 
from the rest and stuck to the English policy — the principle 
of non-intervention so greatly extolled by that remarkable 
statesman John Bright. This did not, however, prevent the 
intelligentsia from wielding an indirect influence over the fate 
of the neighbourhood. If some member of the gentry had a 
problem, he would invite Mr Skrofulowski to his house on the 
eve of the session. Vodka was brought in, cigars were passed 
around, and the whole matter would be discussed in a relaxed 
manner. Dinner followed, and Skrofulowski was politely invit- 
ed to partake with: ‘Please, Mr Skrofulowski, do be seated!’ So 


Mr Skrofulowski would sit down to dinner, and on the follow- 
ing day he would casually say to the Elder: ‘I had dinner with 
the Mieciszewskis (or OScieszyriskis or Skorabiewskis) yester- 
day. Hmmm .. . I know what that means; there’s an un- 
married daughter.’ 

At table, Mr Skrofulowski kept up excellent manners and 
ate all sorts of mysterious dishes just as he saw others eat 
them, trying to show all the while that this familiarity with the 
manor did not flatter him unduly. 

He was a man of great tact and he knew how to mix in 
every milieu. As a result, he not only kept his self-assurance, 
but even joined in the conversation, never failing to mention 
as he did so ‘that kindly Chief? or ‘that splendid Governor’ 
with whom only yesterday or the other day he had played a 
couple of rubbers at a rouble a point. In a word, he would 
show everyone that he was on excellent terms with all the emi- 
nent personalities of the district of Dunceford. He did notice, 
it is true, that the ladies would stare at their plates in a curious 
manner during these accounts, but he was quick to perceive 
that this must be the fashion. Another thing that struck him as 
strange was the way in which after dinner, before he had even 
started taking his leave, the squire would slap him on the 
shoulder and say: ‘Well, goodbye to you, Mr Skrofulowski!’ 
Again he understood that this must be the accepted form in 
high society. It must be added that just as he was saying good- 
bye and shaking hands with his host, he could always feel 
something crisp in the latter’s hand. He would then bend his 
fingers and, scraping the squire’s palm, scoop that ‘crisp some- 
thing’ out of it, never, however, forgetting to add: 

‘Oh, sir! Between us this isn’t necessary. As for your prob- 
lem, you need not worry.’ 

And indeed, the host did not need to worry, for Skrofu- 
lowski held Beet and Councillor Gomula in his grip, and 
between the three of them they held all the other councillors 
in theirs, so that the latter were only allowed the privilege of 
approving the decisions of this triumvirate. There is nothing 
in any way extraordinary about this; in every collegiate body it 
is always the members of genius who monopolise all the 
influence and hold the rudder. 

With such efficient management, and with Mr Skrofulows- 


ki’s innate talents, local affairs would have presented no prob- 
lem, had it not been for one drawback, namely, that Mr Skro- 
fulowski only took the floor on certain occasions, in order to 
explain to the assembly just how a case should be considered 
from the legal point of view. Other cases, particularly those 
not preceded by anything crisp, he would leave to the inde- 
pendent discretion of the assembly, picking his nose with non- 
chalance, to the great anxiety of the councillors who would feel 
in these moments that their brains had been amputated. 

Of the gentry, or, to be more precise, of the gentlemen, 
only Mr Floss, owner of Lower Progress, took part in the ses- 
sions in his capacity as councillor, claiming that it was the duty 
of the intelligentsia to do so. For this he was universally con- 
demned. The gentry assumed that Mr Floss must be a Red; 
the very name ‘Floss’ seemed somehow to confirm this. The 
peasants, fired by a democratic sense of their own individuali- 
ty, maintained that it was not proper for a gentleman to sit on 
the same bench as a whole lot of peasants — the best proof of 
which was that ‘other gentlemen don’t’. Actually, the peasants 
suspected that Mr Floss was not a real gentleman at all. As 
Skrofulowski did not like him either (Mr Floss never having 
tried to make himself worthy of the latter’s esteem with the aid 
of anything crisp, and having once even told him to shut up in 
public), the ill-will felt towards Mr Floss was universal. One 
fine morning, the councillor sitting beside him said, in the 
presence of the entire assembly: ‘I suppose you think you’re a 
gentleman, sir? I mean; Squire Oscieszynski — he’s a gentle- 
man; Squire Skorabiewski — he’s a gentleman too. But you 
ain’t no gentleman, you’re just an upstart.’ Hearing this, Mr 
Floss (who had just acquired Crumbledown as well) gave up 
and left the village to itself. 

‘He asked for it,’ commented the gentry, and to support the 
principle of non-intervention, they hauled out one of those 
proverbs that constitute the wisdom of nations: ‘You can but- 
ter a peasant’, etc. 

So, without further disturbance on the part of the intelli- 
gentsia, the village deliberated on its own affairs unaided, 
using only the Woollyhead intellect, which, after all, should 
have been quite sufficient for Woollyhead, on the strength of 
the theory that the Galician intellect is sufficient to govern 


Galicia, and the Parisian adequate for Paris. Besides, it is con- 
clusively proven that common sense or ‘healthy peasant under- 
standing’, as it is called in the Vistula Region, is worth far 
more than any sophistry of foreign origin. That the inhabitants 
of this country bring this ‘healthy understanding’ into the 
world with them at birth is a well-attested fact. 

This became immediately apparent in Woollyhead at the 
session of which we speak. A request from the District Office 
was read out, demanding that the village repair, at its own 
expense, that part of the Dunceford road lying within its 
boundaries. This project did not particularly appeal to the 
patres conscriptt, and one of the senators hastened to express 
the enlightened view that there was no point in repairing the 
road since one could just as easily drive through Mr Skora- 
biewski’s meadow. Had Mr Skorabiewski been present, he 
might have found something to say against this pro bono 
publico, but he was not present, being a subscriber to the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention. And so the proposal would certainly 
have been passed unanimously, had it not been for the fact 
that Mr Skrofulowski had been invited to dinner at Mr Sko- 
rabiewski’s the previous day. During the meal he had enter- 
tained Miss Jadwiga with the story of two Spanish generals 
being garrotted in Madrid (gleaned from Mr Breslauer’s edi- 
tion of Isabella of Spain), and after dinner, while he was saying 
goodbye to Mr Skorabiewski, something crisp had changed 
hands. So instead of writing down the amendment, the Clerk 
stopped picking his nose and put down his pen, which 
signified that he wished to take the floor. 

“The Clerk wants to say somefink!’ repeated voices all over 
the room. 

‘I want to say that you’re a bunch of fools!’ said the Clerk 
casually. 

The power of real parliamentary oratory, however concise, 
is so great that after this harangue against the proposal and 
against the administrative policy of the Woollyhead body in 
general, the assembly began to look round anxiously and 
scratch its mental organs. This unmistakably denoted a deeper 
penetration into the problem. Eventually, after a long silence, 
one of the representatives questioned: 

‘Why’s that?’ 


‘Because you’re fools!’ 

‘I suppose he’s right . . .” said one voice. 

‘A meadow’s a meadow,’ added another. 

‘And in spring you get stuck in it,’ concluded a third. 

As a result of this, the amendment recommending Mr Sko- 
rabiewski’s meadow was discarded, the official project was 
accepted, and the allocation of the repair costs according to the 
estimate could proceed. Another suggestion was then put for- 
ward; that the manor take upon itself the entire expense in 
return for the undisputed use of its meadow. When this too 
was quashed, thanks again to Mr Skrofulowski, the efforts of 
all the legislators concentrated exclusively on throwing the 
burden off their own and on to another’s shoulders — in order 
not to deprive the neighbour of that inner warmth and satis- 
faction resulting from his realisation that he is making the 
greatest sacrifices for the common good. But the spirit of jus- 
tice was so deeply rooted in the minds of the Woollyhead leg- 
islators that nobody managed to wriggle out. Except for the 
Elder and Councillor Gomula, who took upon themselves the 
burden of making sure that everything proceeded as speedily 
as possible. 

It must be admitted, however, that such a disinterested 
sacrifice on the part of the Elder and the Councillor evoked a 
certain amount of jealousy from the other councillors, like any 
virtue that surpasses the mundane, and even produced an 
angry voice of protest. 

‘And why’s you two not goin’ to pay?’ 

‘Why should we pay, since you’ve already paid?’ answered 
Gomula. It was an argument to which neither the healthy 
Woollyhead intellect nor, I suspect, any other could have 
found a reply. The protesting voice was silent for a moment, 
and then spoke in a tone of conviction: 

“Aliftyes 

Thus the matter was closed completely, and the sorting out 
of others would doubtless have followed immediately but for 
the sudden and unexpected invasion of the legislative chamber 
by two piglets. They rushed in madly through the badly- 
closed door and began tearing around the room without any 
conceivable motive, slipping through peoples’ legs and squeal- 
ing loudly. The debates were interrupted while the assembly 


engaged in pursuit of the intruders, and for some time the 
deputies repeated with rare unanimity: 

‘Shoo! Damn you! Shoo! Here . . .” and so on. 

Meanwhile, the piglets had taken refuge between Mr Skro- 
fulowski’s legs, staining his second pair of sand-coloured cords 
with a rather suspect shade of green. Had our newspapers cor- 
respondents in the provinces as they ought, we should have 
heard that this stain was never washed out, in spite of the fact 
that Mr Skrofulowski tried glycerine soap and scrubbed it with 
his own toothbrush. 

Thanks to the resolution and energy that now as ever char- 
acterised the representatives of the community of Woollyhead, 
the piglets were seized by their hind trotters and ejected, 
protesting vigorously, and it was at last possible to get back to 
the agenda. . 

The next case on the list was that of a peasant by the name 
of Sroda against the aforementioned Mr Floss. Having fed on 
the latter’s clover one night, Sroda’s oxen had left this vale of 
tears in the morning and departed to a better bovine world. 
The desolate Sroda placed this sad case before the court, beg- 
ging for help and justice. 

Having penetrated to the heart of the matter with its char- 
acteristic sharpness, the assembly came to the decision that 
although Sroda had let his oxen loose on Floss’s meadow on 
purpose, it was nevertheless certain that if there had been 
wheat or oats growing on it instead of that ‘varmint’ clover, 
the beasts would still be in the best and most desirable state of 
health, and would never have experienced those sorry ailments 
of bloating to which they had fallen victim. Starting out from 
this principal premise, the assembly arrived by an equally log- 
ical and strictly legal route at the conclusion that the man 
responsible for the death of the oxen was not Sroda, but Mr 
Floss. Consequently, Mr Floss would have to reimburse Sroda 
for his oxen, and as a future warning, he was ordered to pay 
the sum of five silver roubles to the court funds. Were he to 
refuse payment, the money would be seized from his factor, 
Icek Zweinos. 

There followed a series of cases of a civil nature. These 
were all judged quite impartially on the scales of pure justice 
balanced on the fulcrum of the healthy Woollyhead intellect, 


depending on how closely they concerned the brilliant Skrofu- 
lowski. Thanks to the English principle of non-intervention to 
which the intelligentsia adhered, the general agreement and 
unanimity were only rarely disputed (by remarks about the 
pox, rotting livers and the plague, exchanged en passant in the 
form of wishes, not only by the rival parties, but by the judges 
as well). 

Also thanks to this priceless principle of non-intervention, I 
presume, all the cases were resolved in such a way that both 
the winning and the losing parties had to contribute a rather 
high quota to ‘village funds’. On the one hand this ensured the 
independence of the Elder and the Clerk — so essential in com- 
munal institutions — and on the other hand it discouraged peo- 
ple from pettyfogging and thereby helped to raise the moral 
standards of the Woollyhead community to the level of which 
the eighteenth-century philosophes dreamt in vain. Also worthy 
of mention is the fact, and here I refrain from voicing approval 
or disapproval, that Mr Skrofulowski always wrote down in 
the books only half of the sum destined for ‘village funds’, the 
other half being designated for ‘unforeseen necessities’ — in 
which the Clerk, the Elder or Councillor Gomula might find 
themselves. 

Finally, the court proceeded to the adjudication of criminal 
cases. The constable was ordered to fetch the prisoners. I need 
hardly say that the most modern system of cellular detention, 
catering to all the demands of progress, was applied in Wool- 
lyhead. This cannot be denied by even the most vicious 
tongues. Anyone can go and see for himself that there are no 
less than four partitions in the Elder’s pigsty. The prisoners 
can sit in these in the exclusive company of those creatures of 
which a certain Zoology For Young People writes: ‘PIG — an 
animal rightly so named on account of its filthiness,’ etc . . ., 
and to which Nature unconditionally refused horns, further 
proof of her far-sightedness. The prisoners sit in their cells in 
this company, which, as we know, could in no way hinder 
them in their reflections, their consideration of the evil done 
and their resolution to mend their ways. 

The constable, who had gone to the prison immediately, 
brought before the court not two but distinctly a couple of 
prisoners, from which the reader can easily perceive the deli- 


cate nature and the psychological intricacy of the cases which 
the Woollyhead court sometimes had to judge. This particular 
case was exceedingly delicate. A certain Romeo, otherwise 
known as Wach Rechnio, and a certain Juliet, or Baska Zabi- 
anka, served a certain farmer together, he as plough-hand and 
she as maid, and, there is no point in hiding it, they loved each 
other so much that they could not be apart, just like Nevaden- 
deh and Bezendeh. In short, they loved each other passionate- 
ly, though just how platonically I would not venture to say. 
But jealousy soon crept in between Romeo and Juliet, as the 
latter once noticed Romeo spending some time with Jagna, a 
maid from the manor. From that moment, the unhappy Juliet 
awaited her chance. One day that Romeo came back from the 
fields too early, according to Juliet, and began insistently clam- 
ouring for food, there was a crisis, followed by reciprocal 
explanations, in the course of which a few dozen blows with 
fists and a ladle were exchanged. The trace of these was clearly 
visible on Juliet’s sublime features, as well as on the gashed 
forehead of Romeo’s ideal masculine countenance. The court 
now had to decide which party was in the right and who was 
to pay to whom the sum of seventy-five silver kopecks, as 
damages for the amorous betrayal as well as for the conse- 
quences of the dispute. 

The corrupting wind from the West had as yet not begun 
to wither the healthy spiritual pith of this court, which, dis- 
gusted to the depths of its soul by the idea of female emanci- 
pation — a concept completely alien to the more bucolic Slav 
disposition — gave Romeo the first say. Clutching his gashed 
head, he spoke thus: 

‘Honourable court! That there bitch’s had it in for me for a 
long time. I come back in for the evening meal, and she says 
to me: “You dog, you pig!” she says, “the farmer’s still in the 
fields and you’re back already. I bet you'll lie down by the 
stove and start winking at me!” she says. And I never winked 
at her, only she saw me with Jagna from the manor the time I 
was helping her pull the bucket out of the well, and ever since 
then she’s been waiting to give it to me. She banged the bowl 
down on the table so my dinner nearly spilled out. And then 
she wouldn’t even let me eat in peace, only started cursing: 
“You son of a pagan, you traitor, you surveyor! You Suffra- 


gan!” she says. So when she says “Suffragan”, I bashed her, 
but just like that; out of anger. And then she clouted me on 
the head with the ladle . . .” Here the sublime Juliet could hold 
herself no longer, and, clenching her fist, which she held right 
up to Romeo’s nose, she began screaming hideously: 

‘It’s not true! You’re lying! It’s not true! You’re yapping 
like a dog!’ She then burst into tears, and launched into the 
following address: 

‘Honourable court! Oh help me, I’m only a poor orphan, for 
God’s sake! It’s not by the well I saw him with Jagna — the 
plague on them both — I saw them go into the rye together, 
and they stayed there for at least five long rosaries. “You 
rake!” I says, “how many times did you say you loved me? 
And now you just want to bash me in the ribs!” I hope he 
drops dead! I wish his tongue would stick in his throat! It’s not 
a ladle he needs — it’s a club! Just look at my misfortune! The 
sun’s still high and he comes home from the fields and calls for 
food . . . I says to him kindly, just like any nice person: “You 
thieving bastard, why d’you come crawling home when the 
farmer’s still in the fields?” But I never called him “Suffra- 
gan”, as the Lord’s my witness . . . I hope he . . .’ At this point 
the Elder called her to order. 

‘Shut your ugly mug, you slut!” 

There was silence for a moment. The court began to rumi- 
nate over the sentence, and — what a delicate assessment of the 
problem — did not award either party the seventy-five kopecks. 
Instead, both for the sake of its own dignity and also as a 
warning to all loving couples throughout Woollyhead, it con- 
demned both plaintiffs to a further twenty-four hours in the 
cellular prison and the payment of a silver rouble each to ‘vil- 
lage funds’. 

‘From Wach Rechnio and Baska Zabianka, fifty silver 
kopecks each for village funds,’ Skrofulowski wrote down. 

The session was over. Mr Skrofulowski rose, and pulled his 
sand-coloured cords up and his violet waistcoat down. The 
councillors were already picking up their caps and whips on 
the way out, when the door, which had been carefully closed 
after the invasion by the piglets, suddenly flew open to reveal 
Turnip, grim as night, with his wife and Kruczek behind. 

Turnip’s wife was white as a sheet; her lovely delicate fea- 


tures expressed sadness and humility, while tears gushed from 
her great black eyes and flowed down her cheeks. Turnip 
walked in boldly with his head up, but when he saw the whole 
court, the Elder with his medal, the crucifix, and the goatee 
beard and turned-up nose on the long legs, he lost all his 
composure, and said quietly: 

‘May He be praised!’ 

‘Forever and ever!’ replied the councillors in unison. 

‘And what do you want here?’ came the threatening voice of 
the Elder, who had been taken aback at first, but quickly 
regained his self-assurance. ‘You got some case? Had a fight or 


something?’ 
‘Let them speak!’ said the Clerk unexpectedly. 
‘Honourable court . . . oh hell . . .” began Turnip. 


‘Shut up! Shut up!’ interrupted the woman. ‘Let me talk — 
you keep quiet.’ Having said this, she wiped her eyes and nose 
on her apron, and then started telling the whole story in a 
quivering voice. But what was she doing? — she had come to 
complain about the Elder and the Clerk to the Elder and the 
Clerk! “They took him,’ she went on, ‘they promised him the 
forest if he signed, so he signed. They gave him fifty roubles, 
but he was drunk and he didn’t know he was selling himself 
and me and the baby. He was drunk, Honourable Court, 
drunker than any of God’s creatures,’ she continued, weeping 
copiously. ‘A man doesn’t know what he’s doing when he’s 
drunk — even in court when a drunkard gets up to something 
they let him off, cause they say he didn’t know what he was 
doing. For God’s sake! A sober man doesn’t sell himself for 
fifty roubles! Oh, take pity on him, and on me and the inno- 
cent child! What will become of me, all alone in the world 
without him, without my darling? God will give you happiness 
and reward you for us wretches!’ Here sobbing interrupted the 
speech. Turnip was weeping too, wiping his nose with his 
fingers now and again. The councillors had grown sullen. 
They began to look at each other and finally turned towards 
the Elder and the Clerk, wondering what to do. Then the 
woman pulled herself together and started off once more. 

‘The poor fellow’s wandering about more dead than alive. 
He says to me ‘T’ll kill you and the child, P’ll burn the house, 
but I won’t go!’ But what am I to blame for? What about the 


poor child? And he can’t do anything any more; he won’t 
touch the scythe or the axe any more, and just sits at home 
sighing and sighing. But I waited for this session — you people 
have got the Lord in your hearts and you won’t let this injus- 
tice fall on us! Jesus of Nazareth, Holy Mother of Czesto- 
chowa, take our side, help us! . . .. Again there was a moment 
when only her sobbing could be heard, but then one old coun- 
cillor murmured: 

‘It ain’t nice to get a man drunk and then sell him.’ 

‘No, it ain’t right,’ repeated others. 

‘May the Lord and His most holy Mother bless you!” 
exclaimed the woman, kneeling on the threshold. The Elder 
was confused, Councillor Gomula looked morose, and both 
stared at the Clerk, who was picking his nose. When she had 
finished, he stopped picking it and said to the murmuring 
councillors: 

‘You fools!’ 

There was dead silence. Then the Clerk went on: 

‘It is clearly written that whoever tries to intervene in a vol- 
untary contract will be judged by Naval Law, and do you 
know, you cretins, what Naval Law is? No, you half-wits, you 
don’t know. Naval Law is...’ At this point he produced his 
handkerchief and blew his nose, in which a great deal of matter 
had obviously gathered during this time. Then, in cold and 
official tones, he continued his speech: 

‘Any one of you bunch of fools who doesn’t know what 
Naval Law is, just try and poke your nose into this kind of 
business, and you'll find out exactly what Naval Law is, 
because your seventh skin will be smarting. If a volunteer takes 
the place of a conscript, then beware of butting in, you lot. 
The agreement’s been signed, there are witnesses, and that’s 
all there is to it! This is understood in the constitution, the 
jurisprudence and in the first pronouncements of the Supreme 
Commission for Peasant Affairs, and if you don’t believe me, 
then look it up in the procedure and the footnotes. And so 
what if they do have a drink over it? Don’t you drink too, you 
idiots, always and everywhere?’ 

Had Justice herself with her scales and her bared sword 
emerged from behind the Elder’s back and appeared to the 
councillors, she could not have had a greater effect than this 


Naval Law, these constitutions, jurisprudences, procedures 
and footnotes. A deathly hush reigned until Gomula said 
quietly, while everyone stared in amazement at his boldness: 
“True, you sell your horses, so you have a drink; you sell your 
oxen, and you have a drink; you sell your pigs, and you have 
a drink. It’s just the custom in these parts.’ 

“Yes, we just had a drink then out of habit,’ butted in the 
Elder. 

Then the councillors turned to Turnip with more 
confidence. 

“Well, you’ve made your bed, now lie on it!’ 

“You’re not a baby any more — don’t you know what you’re 
doing?’ 

‘They won’t pull your head off, you know!’ 

‘And when -you go to the army, you can take a farm-hand; 
he'll keep your land in order and your wife warm.’ Gaiety 
began to creep into the gathering. Suddenly, the Clerk opened 
his mouth once more, and everything quietened down. 

‘But you have no idea of what to leave alone and what to 
intervene in. You can look into the fact that Turnip threatened 
his wife and child and swore to burn his house, and it is your 
duty to do so. Since Mrs Turnip has come here to complain, 
we cannot let her leave without justice being done.’ 

‘Not true! Not true!’ screamed the woman in despair. ‘I 
di’nt complain; he’s never hurt me. Oh Jesus! Oh sweet 
Wounds of God! This must be the end of the World.’ 

Nevertheless, the court went into consultation, and the 
immediate result of this was that not only did the Turnips gain 
nothing, but the court, rightly concerned as much with the 
maintenance of public order as with the safety of the woman, 
decided to protect her by detaining Turnip in the pigsty for 
two days. So that similar thoughts should not enter his head 
in future, he was also ordered to pay the sum of two roubles 
and fifty kopecks in silver to village funds. But Turnip leapt 
forward, protesting that he would not go to the pigsty; as for 
the village funds, instead of the two roubles, he threw the fifty 
he had taken from the Elder to the floor, screaming: 

‘Anybody who wants it can have it!’ 

There was terrible confusion. The constable rushed in and 
started tugging at Turnip. Turnip punched him, but he 


grabbed Turnip by the head. The woman started screaming, 
whereupon one of the councillors seized her by the scruff of 
the neck and threw her out of the door, with a punch for good 
measure. Others helped the constable, and dragged Turnip off 
to the pigsty by the hair. The Clerk wrote down: 

‘From Wawrzon Turnip, one silver rouble and twenty-five 
kopecks for village funds.’ 

Turnip’s wife made her way back home dazed with grief. 
She did not look where she was going and stumbled over every 
stone, wringing her hands and wailing as she went. 

The Elder, who had a good heart, said to Gomula as they 
slowly walked towards the inn: 

‘I feel a bit sorry for that woman. Maybe I'll give her a 
quarter of peas or something.’ , 

Meanwhile, the old councillor who had taken Turnip’s side 
was saying to the others: 

‘I say that if the gentlemen came to the meetings, things like 
this wouldn’t happen.’ Having said it, he climbed on to his 
cart, cracked his whip and drove off, for he was not from 


Woollyhead. 


VI 


Imogen. 


I suspect that by now the reader must have understood and 
appreciated the ingenious plan of my amiable hero. You might 
say that Mr Skrofulowski had checkmated the Turnips. Mere- 
ly putting Turnip down on the list would have ied to nothing. 
But getting him drunk and then making him sign the agree- 
ment and take the money made the whole matter that much 
more intricate. It was a skilful manoeuvre, and it proved that, 
with the help of more favourable circumstances, Mr Skrofu- 
lowski could have played a remarkable role in the world of 
diplomacy, for instance. The Elder, who had been prepared to 
buy out his son for eight hundred roubles (which certainly 
represented his entire collection of coppers), agreed to this 
plan with joy, particularly as Mr Skrofulowski, who was rea- 


sonable as well as ingenious, demanded only twenty-five rou- 
bles for himself in this case. It wasn’t out of greed that he took 
this money, just as it wasn’t out of greed that he split the vil- 
lage funds with Beet. I need hardly disclose that Mr Skrofu- 
lowski was in constant debt to Srul, the Dunceford tailor, who 
fitted the entire district out with ‘real Paris fashions’. 

Now that I have started along the road of disclosures, I shall 
no longer hide the reason for which Mr Skrofulowski dressed 
with such care. It is of course true that his aesthetic sensitivity 
was largely responsible, but there was another reason as well. 
Mr Skrofulowski was in love. 

Do not, however, make the mistake of assuming that he 
loved Turnip’s wife. For her he felt ‘a little whim’, as he had 
once put it himself, and that was all. Mr Skrofulowski was 
capable of higher-reaching and more complex emotions. At 
least my female readers, if not the others, must surely have 
guessed by now that the object of these emotions could be 
none other than Miss Jadwiga Skorabiewska. 

Betimes, when the silver moon rose in the sky, Mr Skrofu- 
lowski would take his accordion, an instrument he played 
fluently, sit down on a bench by the farm-hands’ quarters, and 
gazing in the direction of the manor, he would sing to the 
accompaniment of melancholy and sometimes even wheezing 
harmonies: 


‘At break of day I rise, 
Till late at night I weep; 
Asleep, I breathe in sighs, 
I have abandoned hope.’ 


Through the poetic silence of summer nights his voice 
would waft towards the manor, and after a pause he would 


add: 


‘Oh people, cruel people, 
Why have you poison’d a poet’s life?’ 


Were anyone to accuse Mr Skrofulowski of sentimentality, 
I should have to correct him. The mind of this great man was 
too keen to be sentimental. Thus in his dreams, Miss Jadwiga 
became Isabella and he Serrano or Marfori, and then the 
expression of their relationship assumed the form it would 


have taken in Spain; kissing of stockings and so on. But since 
reality refused to give body to his dreams, this man of steel 
eventually betrayed himself. 

This occurred one evening when he was passing by the 
manorial wood-shed and saw some petticoats drying on the 
line. By the initials J. S. and the coronet embroidered beside 
the fly, he realised that they belonged to Miss Jadwiga. Tell 
me, please — who could have resisted at a moment like this? 
Nor did he resist. He approached and smothered one of the 
petticoats with passionate kisses. Seeing this, the manor maid 
Malgoska rushed into the house to report that ‘Mister Clerk’s 
blowin’ his nose in our young lady’s petticoat!’ Luckily, this 
was not credited, particularly as no corpus delicti could be 
found on the garment, and so the Clerk’s feelings remained 
hidden from everyone. 

Did he.entertain any hope? Please do not think ill of him 
for this, but — he did. Every time he went to the manor some 
voice inside him, weak but persistent, would whisper in his 
ear: ‘Miss Jadwiga might just press your foot under the table 
during dinner today .. .’ 

‘Hmmm ... I wouldn’t even mind about my patent leather 
shoes,’ he would add, with that magnanimity peculiar to those 
passionately in love. 

The reading of Mr Breslauer’s publications kept alive his 
faith in the possibility of his foot being pressed in some way. 
However, not only did Miss Jadwiga not press his foot with 
her own, she would look at him — who can understand women? 
— as though she were looking at a fence, a cat, a plate or some- 
thing of the sort. What torments did the poor man not go 
through in order to attract her attention! While trying on some 
new tie of unbelievable hue, or donning a new pair of cords 
with a fabulous stripe, he would say to himself: ‘Well, now she 
just can’t fail to notice!’ Srul himself would say, when bringing 
him a new set of clothes: ‘Now, with trousers like that you can 
go and visit a countess!’ 

But no. He would go to dinner, and Miss Jadwiga would 
come into the room proud, virginal and pure as a queen, the 
folds and creases of her dress rustling around the marble mys- 
teries of her body. She would then sit down and take the 
spoon in her thin fingers without so much as a glance in his 


direction. 

‘Doesn’t she realise that it’s expensive, apart from anything 
else?’ Skrofulowski would say to himself in despair. But he 
never gave up hope. ‘If only I were made Sub-Inspector, then 
I wouldn’t budge from the manor. And from Sub-Inspector to 
Inspector isn’t far! I’d have a calash and a pair of horses, and 
then she’d have to squeeze my hand, under the table at least . . .’ 
Mr Skrofulowski would then immerse his thoughts in the 
extremely far-reaching consequences of this hand-squeezing, 
but we shall not divulge them as they are rather too emotional 
and personal. 

In order to appreciate what a subtle being this Mr Skrofu- 
lowski was, one only has to look at the ease with which he 
managed to juxtapose on the one hand his sublime feelings for 
Miss Jadwiga, which embodied all the aristocratic dispositions 
of his youth, and on the other hand his ‘little whim’ for 
Turnip’s wife. Although Turnip’s wife was a beautiful woman, 
the Woollyhead Don Juan would certainly never have wasted 
so much time over her had it not been for her strange stub- 
bornness, which deserved to be punished. Resistance from a 
common woman — to him of all people! — seemed to Mr Skro- 
fulowski so impudent and at the same time so stupendous, that 
not only did she acquire in his eyes all the charms of a forbid- 
den fruit, but he also decided to give her the lesson she so 
greatly deserved. The incident with Kruczek only hardened 
him in his resolve. But he knew that the victim would defend 
herself, and that was why he had invented the voluntary agree- 
ment between Turnip and the Elder, which appeared to place 
Turnip and his whole family at his mercy. 

Turnip’s wife had not given up, despite the incident in 
court. The next day was a Sunday, and she decided to go as 
usual to high mass in Humbug, and to go to the priest for 
advice at the same time. There were two of them; one was the 
parish-priest, Canon Flawless, but he was so old that his eyes 
had come right out of his head, like those of a fish, and his 
head shook from side to side continuously. The woman decid- 
ed to by-pass him, and go to the curate, Father Siskin, who 
was very holy and intelligent and could give advice and com- 
fort. She had originally wanted to set off early and see Father 
Siskin before mass, but as her husband was in the pigsty, she 


had to do all his work as well as her own. By the time she had 
tidied the house, fed the horse, the pigs and the cow, cooked 
some breakfast and taken it to Turnip in the pigsty, the sun 
was already high, and she realised that she would not make it 
before mass. 

The service had already begun when she arrived. Women in 
green coats were sitting in the graveyard, pulling on the shoes 
they had brought with them. She did the same and went inside 
to church. Father Siskin was just delivering his sermon, while 
the Canon in his biretta sat on a chair by the altar, his eyes 
popping out and his head shaking in the usual way. The 
Gospel was over, and Father Siskin was, for some unknown 
reason, preaching about the medieval heresy of the Catharists, 
explaining to his parishioners just how they ought to regard 
this heresy and the bull ex stercore aimed at it, in accordance 
with the principles of the Church. He then very eloquently 
warned his lambs, the poor little birds of the heavens so dear 
to God, with great anxiety, not to listen like simpletons to the 
various false sophists and to people blinded by Satan’s pride in 
general, for they sow thorns instead of wheat and will reap 
tears and sin. En passant he mentioned Condillac, Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Ochorowicz, without bothering to draw any dis- 
tinction between them, and then passed on to a graphic 
description of the various misfortunes to which all sinners 
would be exposed in the next world. 

The woman felt fresh strength welling up inside her, for 
although she could not understand what Father Siskin was 
saying, she assumed that ‘it must be very beautiful, because 
he’s shouting so hard he’s come out in a sweat, and the people 
are sighing as if they were going to die.’ 

The sermon came to an end and the mass continued. The 
poor woman prayed and prayed as she had never prayed before, 
and she could feel her heart getting lighter and lighter. At last 
the solemn moment arrived. The Canon, white as a dove, took 
the Most Holy Sacrament out of the ciborium and turned 
towards the people. For a moment his shaking hands held up 
the monstrance like a sun in front of his face. He seemed to be 
gathering his thoughts, his eyes half-shut and his head bowed, 
gripped by the holiness of the moment, and finally he intoned: 

‘Before this Great Sacrament . . .’ 


And a hundred voices boomed in answer: 

“We fall to our knees. 

Let the Old Testament make way for the New, 

Where reason is confused our faith is enlightenment.’ 

The psalm sounded so loud that the windows shuddered. 
The organ roared, the bells rang and the drum rolled outside 
the church. Bluish smoke rose from the thuribles and caught 
the sun’s rays, which came through the windows in a bright 
rainbow. The priest lifted and lowered the Holy Sacrament 
amidst the music, the voices, the light and the smoke. This 
white old man with the monstrance looked like some heavenly 
apparition, radiant through the smoke. He diffused bliss and 
comfort, which poured into every heart and every pious soul. 
This sensation of well-being and solace also embraced the 
troubled soul of Turnip’s wife. ‘Oh Jesus of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment! Jesus!’ called out the unhappy woman. ‘Don’t forsake 
me, your poor creature!’ And tears gushed from her eyes, but 
not the tears she had shed in front of the Elder, only good, 
sweet and even serene tears, large as Calcutta pears. The 
woman fell on her face before the Majesty of God, uncon- 
scious of what was happening. She imagined that heavenly 
angels were lifting her from the ground and carrying her 
upwards to eternal happiness, where there was no Skrofulows- 
ki, no Elder, no draft list, but merely one vast sunburst. In the 
heart of that sunburst stood God’s throne, surrounded by 
hosts of angels with white wings, just like little birds, and its 
radiance made her screw up her eyes. 

The woman lay like this for a long time. When she looked 
up, mass was over and the church had emptied. The smoke 
had risen right up to the vault, the last people were leaving 
through the door and an old man was putting out the candles 
on the altar. So the woman got up and went to see the curate. 

Father Siskin was eating his lunch, but he came out imme- 
diately he was told that a tearful woman wished to see him. He 
was a young priest, with a pale but serene face; he had a tall 
white forehead and wore a kindly smile on his face. 

“What do you want, my good woman?’ he asked in a quiet 
but melodious voice. Touching his knees, she started telling 
him the whole story, crying and kissing his hand all the while, 
and finally, raising her black eyes at him, she said: ‘If only you 


could give me some advice, your reverence; I’ve come for 
advice.’ 

‘And you were right, my good woman,’ replied Father 
Siskin gently. ‘But I can only give you one recommendation, 
offer up all your troubles to God. The Lord tries out His 
faithful. He even tries them cruelly, like Job whose own dogs 
licked his festering wounds, or like Azarias whom He blinded. 
But the Lord knows what He is doing, and He can reward His 
faithful in time. Consider the misfortune which has befallen 
your husband as a punishment for his grave sin of drunken- 
ness, and thank God that by punishing him on earth He may 
let him off after his death.’ 

The woman looked at the priest with her black eyes, then 
embraced his knees again and left quietly, without a word. She 
could feel something strangling her as she walked. She would 
have liked to cry, but no tears came. 


Vil 


Imogen. 


At about five o’clock in the afternoon a blue parasol, a yellow- 
ish russet hat with blue ribbons and a hazel dress also trimmed 
with blue appeared on the main road between the cottages. It 
was Miss Jadwiga going for a walk with her cousin, Master 
Wiktor. 

Miss Jadwiga was what you might call a lovely young lady. 
She had black hair, blue eyes and a milky complexion, and her 
charm was enhanced by the surprisingly studied, tidy and 
blooming dress, which seemed to radiate around her. Her 
beautiful girlish figure, with its generous outlines, seemed to 
float through the air. With one hand Miss Jadwiga held her 
parasol, and with the other her dress, beneath which could be 
seen the crimped hem of a white petticoat and a pair of lovely 
feet encased in little Hungarian boots. 

Master Wiktor, who was walking beside her, also looked 
like a figure from a painting, despite his enormous stack of 
curly fair hair and the barely perceptible moustache beginning 


to appear on his lip. 

Health, youth, gaiety and happiness radiated from this cou- 
ple. But also to be seen in them were the symptoms of a higher 
and more solemn existence; the life of winged escape into the 
realms of thought, of grander passions, of boundless ideals and 
the gilded, iridescent paths of fancy. 

In the midst of these cottages, the village children, the peas- 
ants, and the simplicity of the environment as a whole, they 
stood out like a pair of beings from another planet. It was 
rather pleasant to think that no link existed between this gor- 
geous, cultivated, poetic couple and the prosaic, grim, semi- 
animal life of the village. No spiritual link, at least. They 
strolled side by side, talking of poetry and literature just like 
any normal young lady and gentleman. Those people in canvas 
clothes, those peasants and their women could never hope to 
understand their words or their language. What a nice thought 
— admit it, my gentle readers. 

There was nothing one had not heard a hundred times 
before in the conversation of this lovely couple. They fluttered 
from book to book, like butterflies from flower to flower. But 
such conversation never seems empty or commonplace when 
one is talking to the love of one’s heart, when conversation is 
no more than a canvas on which love embroiders the golden 
flowers of its thoughts and feelings, when it reveals its nature 
as a white rose reveals its blushing heart. Such conversation 
soars up into the blue spheres like a bird, reaches out for the 
spiritual world and climbs ever higher, like a plant along a 
stake. Over at the inn people were drinking and talking of 
common things in common words, but this couple were drift- 
ing towards a different land on a ship that had, as Gounod’s 
song says, ‘masts of ivory, a flag of lilac silk and a rudder of 
pure gold’. 

It might also be worth mentioning the fact that Miss Jad- 
wiga was turning her cousin’s head, just for practice. In these 
circumstances, the conversation most often turns to poetry. 

“Have you read Asnyk’s latest book?’ asked the young man. 

‘Do you know, Wiktor,’ replied Miss Jadwiga, ‘that I’m 
absolutely crazy about Asnyk? Whenever I read him, I seem to 
hear some kind of music, and I cannot help thinking of myself 
in terms of that poem by Ujejski: 


‘Melting into silence, 

Upon a cloud I lie; 

My breath I cannot hear, 
Sleepy tears fill my eye. 

With sweetest scent embalmed 
Upon a sea of violets, 
Clasping hand in hand 
Pefloat . «Iedeift. . 


‘Oh!’ she interrupted herself suddenly, ‘If I knew him Pm 
sure I’d fall in love with him! I’m sure we should understand 
one another.’ 

‘Luckily he’s married!’ observed Master Wiktor drily. 

‘Miss Jadwiga inclined her head slightly, pursed her lips 
into the semblance of a smile so that little dimples formed in 
her cheeks, and, glancing sideways at Master Wiktor, asked: 

‘Why do you say “Luckily”?’ 

‘Luckily for all those for whom life would become unbear- 
able.’ As he said this, Master Wiktor looked very tragic. 

‘Oh, you flatter me too much!’ 

Master Wiktor waxed lyrical. 

‘You’re an angel...” 

‘Well... all right . . . let’s talk about something else. So 
you don’t like Asnyk?’ 

‘I began to loathe him a moment ago!’ 

‘You’re a nasty pedantic person. I really ought to smack 
you. Please uncloud your face and name your favourite poet.’ 

‘Sowinski . . .. murmured Master Wiktor grimly. 

‘Oh, I’m simply terrified of him! Irony, blood, fire, wild 
outbursts... Brrrr.. .? 

‘That sort of thing doesn’t frighten me!’ As he said this, 
Master Wiktor looked ahead so courageously that even a dog 
which had run out of a nearby house hid its tail between its 
legs and retreated in terror. 

They walked up towards the farm-hands’ quarters; a goatee 
beard, a turned-up nose and a pale green tie flashed past one 
of the windows. Then they stopped by a pretty house covered 
in wild vines, with a back window looking out over a lake. 

‘Look at that pretty little house; it’s the only poetic spot in 
the whole of Woollyhead.’ 


“What is it?’ 

‘It used to be a day-nursery. The village children used to 
learn to read there while their parents were in the fields. Papa 
had it built specially.’ 

‘And what happens there now?’ 

‘Now it’s full of barrels of vodka. You see, times have 
changed. Now we are just the neighbours of our peasants, and 
we have to try to have as little to do with them as possible.’ 

‘Hmmm .. .” mumbled Master Wiktor, ‘but still . . .” He 
did not finish the phrase, for they had come to a great puddle 
in which lay several pigs, ‘rightly so named for their filthiness’. 
In order to circumvent the puddle, they had to pass by 
Turnip’s cottage, so they went towards it. 

Turnip’s wife was sitting on the stump by the gate with her 
elbows leaning on her knees and her face in her hands. Her 
countenance was pale and stone-like. Her eyes were red, and 
there was a dim look in them as they stared blankly into the 
distance. She did not notice them pass, but the young lady 
noticed her. 

‘Good evening, Mrs Turnip!’ The woman got up, 
approached and putting her arms around the knees of Miss 
Jadwiga and Master Wiktor began to cry quietly. 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked the young lady. 

‘Oh, my golden little peach! Oh, my rosy dawn! Maybe the 
Lord has sent you to me — help me, dear comforter!’ Here she 
started telling the whole story, kissing the young lady’s hands, 
or rather her gloves, which she stained with her tears. The 
young lady grew very confused. Her pretty, serious face grew 
distinctly worried, as she had no idea what to do. In the end, 
she said: 

“What can I say to you, my dear Mrs Turnip? Enfin! I feel 
terribly sorry for you, but we have no authority now . . . we 
cannot interfere in anything . . . really, what can I advise? Go 
and see Papa... maybe Papa. . . Well, goodbye my dear Mrs 
Turnip . . .’ Having said this, Miss Jadwiga lifted her dress 
higher, so that a white stocking with blue stripes appeared 
above the little boots, and she moved on with Master Wiktor. 

‘May the Lord bless you, my lovely little flower!’ the 
woman called after them. 

But Miss Jadwiga grew sad, and Master Wiktor thought he 


could even see a tear in her eye. In order to dispel this sadness, 
he started talking about Kraszewski and various smaller fishes 
of the literary sea. As the conversation became more animated 
they forgot about this unpleasant affair. 

Meanwhile, Turnip’s wife said to herself: 

‘The manor? But I should have gone there in the first place, 
before going to the Elder. Where can I find help, if not at the 
manor? Oh, what a stupid woman I am!’ 


VII 


Imogen. 


The manor had a porch overgrown with vines which looked 
out on to the courtyard and the poplar alley beyond. The 
squire and his family took coffee here after dinner in summer. 
They were sitting there now, with Canon Flawless, Father 
Siskin and Stolbicki, the distillery inspector. Mr Skorabiewski, 
a rather stout and ruddy man with a great moustache, was sit- 
ting in a chair smoking a pipe. Mrs Skorabiewska was pouring 
out the tea, while the inspector, who fancied himself as a 
nihilist, was teasing the old Canon. 

‘Why doesn’t your reverence tell us about that famous bat- 

‘tle?’ he asked. 

The Canon put his hand to his ear and asked: 

‘Eh?’ 

‘About the battle,’ repeated the inspector very loud. 

‘Oh! About the battle, eh?’ said the Canon. With great con- 
centration he began to whisper to himself and look upwards, 
evidently trying to remember something. The inspector had 
already made a face, getting ready to laugh, and everyone else 
waited for the account, which they had all heard a hundred 
times before, as the poor old Canon was always being dragged 
into it. 

‘What?’ began the Canon. ‘I was only a curate then, and 
Father Bland was the parish priest . . . that’s right — Father 
Bland. He’s the one who rebuilt the sacristy — eternal light... 
So just after high mass I said to him: “Father?” and he said; 


“What?” “TI think something’s going to happen,” I said. And he 
said: “I think something’s going to happen too.” We looked, 
and they came from behind the windmill on horseback and on 
foot, with cannons and flags. So I thought to myself: “Well!” 
And then from the other side; I thought it was sheep, but it 
wasn’t sheep, it was cavalry. When they saw them they halted, 
and the others halted too. And then from the woods came the 
cavalry, so these ones went to the right, and the others went to 
the left, and then these went to the left, and the others went 
after them. These ones saw there was nothing to be done, so 
they went for the others too. Then they started shooting, and 
something flashed behind the hill. “Do you see that, father?” I 
said, and the parish priest said: “I see, all right!” And then they 
banged away with their cannons and rifles. The others tried to 
get to the river, but these ones wouldn’t let them, so these ones 
got the others, and the others got them . . . These ones were 
on top at first, but then the others were. Explosions and smoke 
everywhere! And then they went in with their bayonets. But I 
could immediately tell that these ones were weakening. 
“Father, I think the others are winning,” I said, and he replied: 
“J think they’re winning too.” I had only just finished saying it 
when these ones took to their heels, and the others went after 
them. Then they started drowning, killing and taking them 
prisoner, and I thought it was all over, but not at all! .. . 
They .. . I said, well, exactly! ...” 

At this point the old man waved his hand, and settling him- 
self deeper in his chair, seemed to fall into a reverie while his 
head shook more violently than usual and his eyes popped 
right out. 

The inspector was laughing so much there were tears in his 
eyes. 

‘Reverend Father,’ he asked, ‘who was fighting who, where 
and when?’ 

The Canon put a hand to his ear and said: 

‘Eh?’ 

‘I just can’t keep a straight face!’ said the inspector to Mr 
Skorabiewsk1. 

‘Have a cigar.’ 

‘Some coffee, perhaps?’ 

‘No, I’m laughing too much.’ 


The Skorabiewskis were also laughing out of politeness to 
the inspector, although they had to listen to this story every 
single Sunday. The gaiety was suddenly interrupted by a 
quiet, frightened voice coming from just beyond the porch. 

“The Lord be praised!’ 

Mr Skorabiewski jumped up, walked up to the front of the 
porch and said: 

‘Who’s there?’ 

‘It’s me, Turnip’s wife.’ 

“Well, what is it?’ 

The woman bowed as low as she could with the child on 
her arms and embraced him round the knees. 

‘Pve come for help, honourable squire, and for mercy.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Turnip, can’t you even leave me in peace on 
a Sunday?’ answered Mr Skorabiewski as candidly as if the 
woman had disturbed him on every single day of the week. 
‘You see that I have guests now. I can’t leave them to come 
and talk to you.’ 

‘I can wait...’ 

“Yes, why don’t you wait — I won’t vanish into thin air.’ 
Having said this Mr Skorabiewski once again slipped his bulk 
into the porch, while the woman retreated to the garden fence 
where she took up a humble stance. But she had a long time 
to wait. The gentry were passing the time in conversation, and 
gay laughter drifted over towards her, gripping her heart in a 
strange way, for she did not feel like laughing, the poor 
wretch. Then Master Wiktor returned with Miss Jadwiga, and 
everyone went inside. The sun slowly began to dip. Jasiek the 
footman, whom Mr Skorabiewski used to call ‘you two’, came 
out on to the porch and began laying the table for tea. He 
changed the table-cloth, set out the cups and threw the spoons 
into them noisily. The woman waited and waited. She thought 
of going home and coming back later, but she was afraid that 
might be too late. She sat down on the grass by the fence and 
gave the child her breast. The child sucked its fill and fell into 
an unhealthy sleep; it had been a little weak since morning. 
The woman felt hot and cold shivers running through her 
from head to foot. Once or twice she got the jitters, but she 
took no notice and waited patiently. Gradually it grew dark 
and the moon rose into the vault of the sky. The tea things 


were ready and lamps were burning on the porch, but the 
guests did not appear for some time, as the young lady was 
playing the piano. Turnip’s wife started reciting the Angelus 
to herself by the fence. Then she began to wonder how Mr 
Skorabiewski was going to save her. She did not understand 
how it was all done, but she knew that the squire, being a gen- 
tleman, must be on good terms with the District Chief and the 
Governor. He would only have to explain how it had all come 
about, and then everything would be put right, with God’s 
help. And she knew that if the Elder or Mr Skrofulowski 
objected, he would know where to go for justice. 

“The squire’s always been good and merciful to the people,’ 
she thought, ‘and he won’t forsake me now.’ She was not mis- 
taken, for Mr Skorabiewski was indeed a compassionate per- 
son. She reflected on how kind he had always been to Turnip, 
and on the fact that her dead mother had weened Miss Jad- 
wiga, and she felt greatly comforted. ‘People can say what they 
want,’ she said to herself, ‘but when hard times come you just 
have to go to the manor, and nowhere else.’ The fact that she 
had already waited a couple of hours seemed so natural to her 
that she did not even think about it. 

The guests came back on to the porch. Through the vine- 
leaves the woman could see the young lady holding a silver pot 
and pouring out tea, or, as her dead mother used to call it, ‘a 
sort of fragrant water that makes you thirsty’. They began to 
drink it, talking and laughing merrily. It was only then that 
she was struck by the thought of how much more happiness 
there was in the gentry’s condition than in the peasants’, and 
tears again started running down her face for no reason. But 
the tears soon gave way to another sensation. ‘You two’ had 
just appeared on the porch with steaming dishes, and the 
woman remembered that she was hungry; she had only drunk 
a little milk that morning and had been unable to eat lunch. 

‘Oh, if only they’d let me chew some bones!’ she thought. 
She knew very well that they would have given her much 
more than bones, but she did not want to intrude before the 
squire and his guests, and she felt too shy to ask. 

At last the dinner came to an end. The inspector drove off 
immediately, and half an hour later the two priests climbed 
into the manor cabriolet. The woman watched the squire help 


the Canon up and judged that the right moment had come, so 
she came up to the porch. The cabriolet rolled away, and the 
squire shouted to the coachman: 

‘And don’t spill them on the dyke, or I'll break your neck!’ 
He then looked up at the sky, trying to make out the next 
day’s weather, and finally caught sight of the woman’s white 
blouse in the darkness. 

‘Who’s there?’ 

‘Turnip’s wife.’ 

‘Oh, it’s you. Tell me what you want quickly — it’s late.’ 

The woman told him everything. The squire puffed away at 
his pipe as he listened, and finally said: 

‘My dear friends, I’d love to help you if I could, but I had 
to make a resolution to keep out of village affairs. In the old 
days things were different — yes sir! . . . But now I can’t have 
anything to do with you, nor you with me. Now you’re just 
my neighbours.’ 

‘I know, your honour,’ said the woman, her voice shaking, 
‘but I thought maybe your honour would take pity on me.. .’ 
Her voice broke off suddenly. 

‘That’s all very well,’ said Mr Skorabiewski,’ but what can 
I do? I cannot break my word for you; and I cannot go and dis- 
turb the Governor on your account — as it is he complains that 
I pester him too much with my own affairs . . . I mean to say. 
I repeat that I am nothing to you, and you are nothing to me 
nowadays. You have your village council, and if that can’t help 
you, you know where to find the Governor as well as I do. I 
mean to say . . . Nowadays you’ve got a better chance with 
him than I have. The old days have gone, my dear Mrs 
Turnip ... Well, you’d better be off now. The Lord be with 
you.’ 

‘The Lord God thank you,’ answered the woman dully, 
embracing the squire’s knees. 


IX 


Imogen. 


After being released from the pigsty, Turnip went not to his 
house, but straight to the inn. It is well known that in time of 
trouble, a peasant drinks. Inspired, just like his wife, by the 
thought that in adversity it is best to seek help from the 
manor, he then went to see Mr Skorabiewski. Here he made a 
great mistake. 

A man who is not sober does not know what he is saying. 
He was, like his wife, told all about the principle of non-inter- 
vention. But he was a persistent fellow, and he completely 
failed to grasp this highly diplomatic concept, as a result of the 
mental obtuseness generic in simple people. Worse still, he 
replied, with the boorishness also peculiar to peasants, that ‘all 
the lords only think of themselves nowadays’, and got himself 
ejected. 

When he got back home he said to his wife: 

‘I’ve been to the manor.’ 

‘And what did you get?’ 

He banged his fist down on the table. 

‘I feel like burning the place down — the bastards!’ 

‘Shut up, you drunkard. What did the squire say?’ 

‘He told me to go and see the Governor. The Devil take. . .” 

‘I guess we'll have to go to Dunceford, then.’ 

‘All right then, Pll go. I mean; ain’t there anybody bigger 
than the squire in this world?’ 

The odd thing was that since his visit to the manor, Turnip 
stopped talking about the Elder and the Clerk with the same 
fury as he now directed at the squire. The Elder and the Clerk 
had put him in a very nasty position, but that was only to be 
expected of them. The manor was different; it was there to 
help him but had failed to do so. 

‘ll go to Dunceford and I'll show him I can do without 
him!’ he decided. 

‘No you won’t, my poor darling — Pll go. You'll only have 
a drink and start getting tough, and that’ll just bring more 
trouble.’ 


Turnip would not agree to this at first, but in the afternoon 
he went to drown his sorrows at the inn and did the same on 
the next day. So the woman did not bother about him any 
more. She took the child, entrusted everything to God and set 
off for Dunceford on the Wednesday. 

The horse was needed for work in the fields, so she went on 
foot. She set out at dawn, for it was three long miles to 
Dunceford. She was hoping to meet some good people on the 
road who might give her a lift on a cart, but she met no one. 
At nine o’clock she sat down exhausted at the edge of the 
forest. She ate a crust of bread and a couple of eggs she had 
brought in her basket, after which she set off once more. The 
sun was scorching. She met Herszek, a factor from Humbug 
who was taking a cartload of caged geese to town, and she 
begged him for a lift. 

‘God be with you, Mrs Turnip,’ answered Herszek, “but the 
road’s so sandy the horse can only just pull me. Give me a 
rouble and I'll take you.’ 

Then she remembered that she had a six-kopeck piece tied 
up in her kerchief. She offered it to the Jew, but he answered: 

‘Six kopecks? well, no . . . Though you don’t find them 
lying around in the street — it’s money too. . .’ Saying this, he 
whipped up his horse and drove on. It was getting hotter and 
streams of sweat began to pour down the woman’s face. But 
she marched on bravely, and an hour later she entered Dunce- 
ford. 

Anyone who knows his geography can tell you that on 
entering Dunceford from the Woollyhead side one has to pass 
by the Conventual Church. It used to house a miraculous pic- 
ture of the Mother of God, and even today swarms of beggars 
surround it every Sunday, screaming their heads off. As this 
was a weekday, there was only one beggar sitting by the fence, 
stretching out a naked toeless foot from beneath his rags and 
holding out the top of a boot-wax tin as he sang: 

‘Holy Mother of God, Queen of the angels . . .” Seeing 
somebody pass, he stopped singing and, stretching his foot out 
further still, started screaming as though he were being flayed 
alive: ‘Merciful people! A poor cripple begs for mercy! May 
the Lord give you every benefit on earth!’ 

When she saw him, the woman untied her kerchief, pro- 


duced the six-kopeck piece, came up to him and said: 

‘Have you got five kopecks?’ She only wanted to give him 
one, but when the beggar felt the coin in his hand, he started 
screaming: 

‘You hold six kopecks back from God! God will withhold 
His help from you! Go and jump in the lake before I get 
angry!’ 

So the woman said to herself: ‘Let it be to the glory of 
God’, and she went on her way. 

When she got to the market-place, she was overcome with 
awe. It was easy enough to get to Dunceford, but just as easy 
to get lost there. It was some town! Already in a strange village 
you have to start asking around to find out where anyone lives, 
but what about a place like Dunceford! ‘This place is like a sea 
— [Il drown in it,’ thought the woman. There was nothing for 
it but to start asking people. She managed to find out without 
too much trouble where the District Chief lived, but when she 
got to his house, she was told that he had gone to the provin- 
cial capital. They told her to go and look for the Governor at 
the District Office. But where was the District Office? Oh, 
silly, silly woman — in Dunceford, of course. So she started 
looking around for the District Office in Dunceford, and at 
last she found herself in front of a great palace painted green 
with an eagle over the gate. It was frighteningly big. In front 
of it stood countless cabriolets, carts and Jewish traps; she 
thought there must be some kind of fair going on. 

‘Where’s the District Office around here?’ she asked a man 
wearing a tail-coat, bowing to his knees. 

‘You're standing right in front of it, woman!’ 

She summoned up her courage and entered the palace. She 
looked around; she saw nothing but corridors with doors to the 
left, doors to the right, doors in front, and yet more doors, and 
each one had strange lettering on it. The woman crossed her- 
self. She opened the first door, very quietly and shyly, and 
found herself in a huge room divided into two by a little 
balustrade like a church. A man in a tail-coat with gold but- 
tons and a pen behind his ear sat beyond the balustrade, and 
in front of it there was a crowd of gentlemen. The gentlemen 
were paying and paying, while the one in the tail-coat smoked 
a cigarette and wrote out slips which he gave to them. They 


left as soon as they had collected their slips. The woman 
assumed that one had to pay here, and she was sorry to have 
given away her six kopecks. She approached the balustrade 
very shyly. But nobody so much as looked at her. 

She waited and waited. An hour passed. People left and 
others came in, the clock behind the balustrade ticked away, 
and she just stood there. At last, the place emptied and there 
was nobody left. The official sat down at a table and started 
writing. The woman braced herself and said: 

‘Jesus Christ be praised!’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Honourable Governor . . .” 

“This is the cash-desk.’ 

‘Honourable Governor . . .” 

‘This is the cash-desk, I tell you!’ 

“Where’s the Governor, then?’ 

‘There!’ Said the official, pointing to the door. 

The woman went out into the corridor again. There? Yes, 
but where? Doors all over the place. Which one should she 
try? She caught sight of a peasant with a whip standing 
amongst the people coming and going, so she went up to him. 

‘Father?’ 

“What d’you want?’ 

‘Where you from?’ 

‘From Porkington, why?’ 

“Where’s the Governor?’ 

‘How should I know?’ 

Then she asked another man with gold buttons. This one 
was not wearing tails and he had holes at the elbows. He did 
not even listen to her, and just snorted: 

‘T’ve got no time!’ 

Again she opened a door at random, not realising, poor 
creature, that the notice on it read: ‘private — staff only.’ She 
had not seen the notice, and even if she had she would not 
have understood. She opened the door and looked in. The 
room was empty; by the window someone was snoozing on a 
bench. Beyond him was the door to another room, in which 
men in tails and uniforms could be seen walking about. 

She went up to the man sleeping on the bench. She did not 
feel quite so shy with him as he looked common and the boots 


on the legs stretched out in front of him had holes in them. 
She nudged him in the arm. He jumped up, looked at her and 
shouted: 

‘Not allowed! Nielzya/ Get out!’ The woman took to her 
heels. He cuffed her and slammed the door behind her. 

For the third time she found herself in the same corridor. 
She sat down by the first door she could find and, with real 
peasant determination, decided to wait there to the end of the 
world if necessary. ‘Maybe someone will come and ask me,’ 
she thought. She was not crying, but she rubbed her eyes, 
which were watering. The whole corridor with all its doors 
was beginning to spin around her. 

People rushed hither and thither, slamming doors and talk- 
ing to each other, just as if it were market-day. 

At last God took pity on her. A stately nobleman, whom she 
used often to see in church in Humbug, came out of the door 
by which she was sitting. He knocked into her and said: 

‘What are you sitting here for, woman!’ 

‘For the Governor . . .’ 

‘This is the bailiffs office, not the Governor’s.’ 

The nobleman pointed to a door at the end of the corridor. 

‘Over there, where you can see the green notice, what? But 
don’t go to him now, as he’s busy, what? Wait here — He’li 
have to pass by here.’ 

The nobleman walked off. The woman gazed after him as 
though he were a guardian angel. She thought: ‘It’s always the 
gentry what takes pity on you first.’ But she still had to wait 
quite a long time. 

Eventually the door with the green plaque flew open, and a 
middle-aged military man hurried noisily down the corridor. It 
was not difficult to see that this was the Governor; several men 
were galloping along beside him, rushing up from right and 
left, with exclamations of: 

‘Mr Governor, sir!” 

‘Just a word, Mr Governor!’ 

‘Worthy Governor!’ 

He paid no attention and just marched on. The woman’s 
eyes clouded at the very sight of him. 

‘God’s will be done,’ she thought as she knelt down in the 
middle of the passage, barring his way with her outstretched 


arms. He saw her and stopped. The whole procession came to 
a halt before her. 

‘What is this?’ he asked. 

‘Most holy Govern . . .” she could say no more. She was so 
terrified that her tongue knotted and her voice died. 

‘What?’ 

‘Oh, oh, the... the. . . about that draft...’ 

‘Are they trying to draft you? What?’ asked the Governor. 
All the gentlemen burst into laughter simultaneously, trying to 
keep up the good spirits of the Governor, but he snapped at 
his courtiers: 

‘Please! Quiet! Please!’ And then he turned to the woman 
impatiently: ‘Quickly, what is it? I haven’t got much time.’ But 
the laughter of the men had completely disconcerted her, and 
she just mumbled. incoherently: 

‘Beet... Tumip ... Beet. . . Tusnipyoh!’ 

‘Must be drunk!’ said one of the men. 

“Left her tongue at home in the hovel,’ added another. 

‘What do you want?’ repeated the Governor with. growing 
impatience. ‘Are you drunk, or what?” 

‘Oh, Jesus, Mary!’ the woman cried out, feeling the last 
straw of salvation slipping out of her grip. ‘Most holy Gover- 
100) Cae 

He really was extremely busy, for the conscription had 
started, there was a great deal of work, and on top of it all 
there was to be a ball in Dunceford, which it was his duty to 
organise. Anyway, he could not get anything out of the 
woman, so he finally waved his hand and exclaimed: 

‘There — Vodka! Vodka! And the woman’s still young and 
pretty.’ Then, in a voice which made her want to sink through 
the floor, he said to her: ‘When you’ve sobered up, you can 
take your problem to your village council and they’ll bring it 
to me.’ 

Having stung her to the quick with this remark, he hurried 
on, while the gentlemen behind him resumed their pleas: 

‘Mr Governor, sir!’ 

‘Just a little word, Mr Governor!’ 

‘Kind sir!’ 


The corridors emptied and there was silence, broken only 
by the crying of litthe Turnip. The woman woke from her 
trance, got up, lifted the child, and started humming to it in a 
strange voice. 

Then she went out of the building. The sky had filled with 
clouds and thunder was audible in the distance. The air was 
sultry. 

I do not undertake to describe what was going on in the 
woman’s soul as she again passed by the Conventual Church 
on her way back to Woollyhead. If only Miss Jadwiga were to 
find herself in a similar situation! Then I should be able to 
write a sensational novel and convince all the most inveterate 
realists that sublime beings still walk this earth. With Miss 
Jadwiga, every reaction would find expression; the desperate 
impulses of her soul would be translated into equally desperate 
and highly dramatic thoughts and words. This vicious circle, 
this deep and painful sensation of helplessness, powerlessness 
and vulnerability, of being the leaf in the storm, and the dull 
realisation that there can be no help from heaven or earth, all 
this would certainly have inspired Miss Jadwiga with a 
poignant monologue, which I should only have to reproduce in 
order to gain a reputation. But the Turnip woman? When 
common people suffer, they just suffer. Caught in the hard 
grip of misfortune, this woman took on the look of a bird that 
is being teased by a child. 

She walked on with sweat running down her face, the wind 
pushing her from behind. Whenever the sick child opened its 
mouth and started breathing heavily as though it were about to 
die, she would call to it: 

‘Jasiek! My darling Jasienko!’, pressing her maternal lips to 
its forehead. 

She passed the Conventual Church and walked on far out 
into the country. Suddenly she halted, for she could see a 
drunken peasant reeling towards her. 

The clouds in the sky were thickening, and a storm was evi- 
dently brewing inside them. From time to time there was a 
flash of lightning, but this did not seem to worry the peasant; 
he lurched to one side and then to the other, with his overcoat 
billowing in the wind and his cap cocked on one ear, and as he 
tottered along, he sang: 


‘Doda was in the garden today, trying to pick 
some parsnips, 

But then I gave her arse a slap, and that was why she 
ran away!’ ... 


Catching sight of the woman, he stopped, stretched out his 
arms and called out: 


‘Come into the rye I say, 
Oh, you’re good enough to lay!’ 


He tried to grab her round the waist, but she was scared for 
herself and the child, so she leapt aside. The peasant tried to 
go after her, but he was so drunk he fell over. He jumped up 
immediately, but instead of chasing her he merely picked up a 
stone and threw it wildly. She could hear it whirring through 
the air. Then she felt a sudden pain in her head. Everything 
grew dim and she sank to her knees, but the thought of the 
child flashed through her head and she ran on. It was only 
when she had reached a roadside crucifix that she stopped. 
Looking round, she saw that the peasant was about half a mile 
away, tottering on towards the town. 

Her neck felt strangely warm, so she felt it with her hand. 
She saw blood on her fingers. Her eyes grew dim and con- 
sciousness left her. 

She woke up leaning against the crucifix. In the distance she 
could see a cabriolet approaching from Osécieszyn. It was 
young Master Oscieszynski with the governess. Master 
Oscieszynski did not know the Turnip woman, but she knew 
him from church. She thought of running up to the cabriolet 
and begging him at least to take the child away before the 
storm. She got up, but could not walk. 

Meanwhile, the young gentleman had driven up, and, notic- 
ing an unfamiliar woman standing at the foot of the crucifix, 
he called out: 

‘Here, woman, take a seat.’ 

‘May the Lord bless y-’ 

‘On the ground, I mean!’ 

Oh, this young Master Oscieszyriski was a joker renowned 
throughout the neighbourhood, and he would play jokes on 
everyone he met. Having played this one on the Turnip 


woman, he drove on. She could hear him laughing with the 
governess, and as the cabriolet disappeared into the gloomy 
distance, she could see them kissing. 

The woman was alone once more. But it is no empty saying 
that ‘you can’t kill a peasant woman with an axe’. After about 
an hour she pulled herself together and walked on, even 
though her legs were giving way beneath her. ‘What’s this 
poor child guilty of, the little innocent fish, my good Lord?’ 
she repeated, pressing the sick Jasiek to her breast. Then fever 
must have clouded her mind, for she started murmuring 
drunkenly: ‘My man’s taken his gun and gone to war, the cra- 
dle’s empty in the house. . .” 

The wind blew the bonnet off her head; the beautiful hair 
cascaded on to her shoulders and fluttered about. Suddenly 
there was a flash. The lightning struck so close that she was 
overpowered by the smell of sulphur and had to crouch down 
for a while. This brought her back to her senses. 

‘And the Word was made flesh! . . .” she called out. She 
looked up at the sky, turbulent, unmerciful and livid, and in a 
trembling voice began to chant the hymn: ‘When under His 
protection .. .’ 

The clouds were shedding a sort of evil coppery glare. The 
woman entered the forest, but it was darker and even more 
frightening there. From time to time a great murmur would 
start up. It was as though the terrified pines were whispering 
to each other: ‘What’s going to happen now? Oh God!’ Then 
again there would be silence. Sometimes a voice seemed to call 
out from the depths of the forest. The woman’s skin crept — 
she thought it might be ‘the Evil’ laughing in the swamps, or 
that at any moment the Gomon might wind by in a horrific 
procession. ‘Just get through the forest, just get out of it,’ she 
thought, ‘after the forest there’s Miller Jagodzirnski’s cottage.’ 
She struggled on with the rest of her strength, her parched 
lips gasping for air. 

Meanwhile, the heavens opened up over her head and rain 
mixed with hail poured down in torrents. The wind bore down 
with such force that even the pines bowed towards the ground. 
The forest was filled with mist, steam and driving rain. It was 
impossible to make out the road. The trees were sweeping the 
ground with creaks and groans, and branches could be heard 


splintering in the darkness. 

The woman felt herself weaken. ‘Help! Someone!’ she 
called out in a pathetic voice, but nobody heard. The wind 
forced the sound back down her throat and stifled her breath. 
She understood that she would get no further. 

She took off her kerchief, jacket and apron; she stripped 
down almost to her blouse and swathed the child. Then, 
catching sight of a weeping birch nearby, she dragged herself 
towards it on all fours. Laying the child under the thicket, she 
collapsed beside it. ‘God receive my soul!’ she whispered qui- 
etly, and shut her eyes. 

The storm raged on for some time before abating. Then it 
grew dark and stars began to twinkle in the gaps between the 
clouds. The woman’s still figure showed up white under the 
birch-tree. 

‘Gee-up!’ suddenly resounded in the darkness. This was 
followed by the rumble of a cart and the sloshing of hooves 
through puddles. It was Herszek, the factor from Humbug, 
going home for the night, having sold all his geese in Dunce- 
ford. When he saw the woman, he climbed down from his 
cart. 


x 


The triumph of genius. 


Herszek of Humbug picked the woman up from under the 
birch-tree. As he was driving her to Woollyhead, he came 
across Turnip who had driven out with his cart to meet his 
wife when he saw the storm brewing. 

She lay through all of that night and the next day, but on 
the second day she got up, for the child was ill. The old 
women came and fumigated it with blessed garlands, while 
Old Cicowa the blacksmith’s wife tried to charm away the ill- 
ness with a sieve and a black hen. The child got better imme- 
diately, but now Turnip himself was becoming more and more 
of a problem. He was imbibing vast quantities of vodka, which 
there was no way at all of preventing. 


It was strange that when the woman first regained con- 
sciousness and immediately asked about the child, Turnip 
answered grimly, showing no concern for her: 

“You go running off to town — of course the child gets ill. I 
would’ve really bashed you if you’d lost him.’ Bitterness 
welled up inside the woman at such ungratefulness, but she 
could not express it. She called out in a voice fraught with 
pain, coming from the depths of her heart: 

“Wawrzon!’ and looked at him through her tears. The man 
almost fell off the case he was sitting on. There was silence for 
a moment, and then he said in a changed tone: 

‘My Maryska, forgive me — I’ve wronged you.’ He burst 
into loud sobs and started kissing her feet, while she answered 
him with tears. He felt that he was unworthy of such a woman. 
But the peace did not last. Sadness, rankling like a wound, 
began to set one against the other. Whenever Turnip came 
back home, whether drunk or sober, he would just sit down on 
the chest without saying a word to his wife and stare at the 
floor. Thus he would sit for hours on end, as though he had 
been turned to stone. The woman would move about the room 
working as usual, but she also said nothing. Eventually they 
began to feel estranged, even when they wanted to say some- 
thing to one another. So a deathly silence hovered over the 
house, although they were both full of reproach. What were 
they to talk about, when they both knew that their fate had 
already been settled? 

After a few days, the man began to have bad thoughts. He 
went to confess to Father Siskin. The priest would not give 
him absolution and told him to come back the next day, but 
on the next day the man went to the inn instead of the church. 
People heard him say drunkenly that since God refused to 
help him, he would sell his soul to the Devil, and they began 
to steer clear of him. It was as though a curse were hanging 
over the house. People began to wag their tongues, saying that 
the Elder and the Clerk had been right, as such a rake would 
only bring the wrath of God down on the whole of Woolly- 
head. The old women started telling the most unbelievable 
stories about Turnip’s wife too. 

One day the Turnips’ well dried up, so the woman had to 
fetch water from in front of the inn. On her way, she over- 


heard some boys talking to each other: 

‘There goes the soljer’s woman!’ While another said: 

‘She’s not the soljer’s woman — she’s the Devil’s wife!’ The 
woman walked on without a word, but she saw the boys cross 
themselves. She filled her can with water and started back. 
Szmul was standing in front of the inn. When he saw her, he 
pulled out the porcelain pipe which as usual hung down his 
beard and called: 
© ‘Mrs Turnip!’ 

The woman stopped and asked: 

“What d’you want?’ 

“You been to the village court?’ 

“Ves,” 

“You been to the priest?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“Been to the manor?’ 

*Yies.’ 

‘And you haven’t got anywhere?’ 

The woman only sighed, so Szmul went on: 

“Well, how stupid you are! There can’t be anyone stupider 
in the whole of Woollyhead! Why did you go to them?’ 

“Where else was I to go?’ 

‘Where?’ answered the Jew, ‘and what does the agreement 
rest on? On paper; no paper — no agreement. Tear up the 
paper and there’s an end to it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s clever, that is,’ said the woman, ‘if I had that 
paper I would have torn it up long ago.’ 

“Well, don’t you know the Clerk’s got the paper? Well, I 
know, Mrs Turnip, you can get anything out of him. He told 
me himself: “If that woman comes to me,” he says, “and asks 
me, I'll tear up the paper just like that”.’ 

The woman did not reply. She picked up the can and went 
home. Outside it grew dark. 


Later that evening, having undressed, the Clerk lay on his 
bed, goatee upwards, wearing only his linen. He was reading 
The Secrets of the Court of the Tuileries, also published by Mr 
Breslauer. He was just reading the scene in which Olozaga, the 
new Spanish Ambassador, starts kissing Eugenie’s stockings. 


The scene was so beautifully described that the Clerk was 
bouncing up and down on his bed with excitement. The can- 
dle was burning and the fly crackled in the wax. Suddenly he 
heard someone knock on the door, but so softly that he could 
only just catch the sound. 

‘Who’s there?’ he called out, annoyed at being disturbed. 

‘Me,’ answered a whisper. 

‘Who’s me?’ 

‘Turnip’s wife . . .” whispered the voice. 

The Clerk leapt to his feet and opened the door. The 
woman came in, so terrified that she could not speak, although 
she wanted to say something. But he was a good man, Skrofu- 
lowski, and he immediately put her at her ease. As he was not 
dressed, he grabbed her round the waist and exclaimed: 

‘Aha! The donkey’s come to the cart! You’ve come for the 
contract, eh, Marysia?’ 

“Yes.” 

Then he drew her to himself and held her tight, pressing 
his mouth to her trembling lips. 

‘And what now, eh?’ he asked gaily. The woman went white 
as a sheet. 

‘God’s will be done!’ she whispered. 

The Clerk blew out the candle. 


XI 


An end to the misery. 


The Lesser Bear had already sunk in the sky when the door of 
Turnip’s cottage creaked, and the woman quietly slipped in. 
When she got inside, she froze. She had been expecting 
Turnip to spend the night at the inn as usual, but Turnip was 
sitting on the chest, with his fists leaning on his knees and his 
eyes fixed on the floor. The embers in the fireplace were shed- 
ding their last. 

‘Where you been?’ asked Turnip grimly. 

Instead of answering, she threw herself to the floor at his 
feet with sobs and tears. 


‘Wawrzon! Wawrzon! It was for you I did it! It was for you 
I covered myself with shame! He cheated me, cursed me and 
then threw me out. Wawrzon! Won’t you take pity on me? My 
darling, Wawrzon!’ 

Turnip took his axe from behind the chest. 

‘No,’ he said calmly, ‘you’ve come to your end, you poor 
creature. Say goodbye to this world; you won’t be seeing it 
again. You won’t sit in the house no more, my darling, you'll 
be lying out in the graveyard ... you won't...’ 

It was only then that she looked up at him, in terror. 

‘What? D’you mean to murder me?’ 

He just went on: 

‘Now, Maryska, don’t waste time. Cross yourself and then 
itll all be over. You won’t even feel anything, you poor 
wretch.’ 

‘Wawrzon — you’re only pretending .. .? 

‘Lay your head on the chest... .’ 

“Wawrzon, mercy!’ 

‘Lay your head on the chest!’ he shouted, foaming at the 
mouth now. 

‘Oh God! Help! People, hel-’ 

There was a dull blow, followed by a moan and the thud of 
the head on the floor. Then came a second blow and a weaker 
moan; then a third blow, a fourth, a fifth and a sixth. A stream 
of blood gushed over the floor. The embers in the fireplace 
died away. The woman’s body twitched convulsively from 
head to foot, then the corpse strained and became motionless. 

A little later, the darkness of the night was pierced by a 
broad, bloody glow. The manor buildings were on fire. 


> 


EPILOGUE 


And now, my readers, I shall tell you a little secret: they would 
never have accepted Turnip for the army. An agreement such 
as that signed at the inn was not sufficient. But, you see, the 
peasants know nothing about these things, and the intelli- 
gentsia not much either, thanks to its neutrality, so... Mr 
Skrofulowski, who did know something about it, calculated 


that fear would throw the woman into his arms while the 
matter dragged on. 

And this man had not miscalculated. 

You will probably be wondering what happened to him. 
What was there to happen? Having set the manor on fire, 
Turnip went in search of vengeance on him too, but as the 
entire village was woken by cries of ‘Fire!’, Mr Skrofulowski 
was able to survive. 

And so he reigns on in the position of Clerk at Woollyhead, 
but now he has hopes of being made a Judge. He has just 
finished reading Barbara Ubrich, and expects Miss Jadwiga to 
squeeze his hand under the table any day now. 

Whether these high hopes of judgeships and squeezings will 
ever come true, only time will tell. 


